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THE ETHICAL CLARITY OF THE PROPHETS 


LEROY WATERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


TRUE appraisal of the ethical contributions of Israel’s 

great prophets has been hindered in the past by a number 
of factors, such as the questions of accuracy and reliability of 
the text, the problem of distinguishing the original text from 
later accretions, the historical and biographical backgrounds — 
all of which are necessary for a correct understanding of the 
prophets’ words. It can now be safely said that the most urgent 
preliminary matters have been disposed of so that the way is 
fairly clear to direct our attention to the meaning. 

Since the chief ground for difference in interpretation is the 
weight of tradition, upheld in a confused atmosphere of reli- 
gious authority and advocating an age-old mixture of ritualistic 
and ethical thinking, historical interpreters unhindered by tradi- 
tion should reach basically uniform conclusions. 

Any evaluation of the prophets, whether high or low, must 
rest on the attempt to determine as far as possible the meaning 
of the prophets’ words to their hearers, in their setting of ideas 
and events. We may begin with the distinctively ethical teach- 
ings of the prophet Amos. No modern interpreter has denied 
that he taught that God is ethical to the extent that he cannot 
be affected by ceremonial as such. ‘For Amos... religion con- 
sists not in ritual but in righteousness. Jehovah, God of justice, 
demands right living not oblations.”* The logic of this position 
gives every right to expect that when the prophet says not to 
visit the notable places of worship, and when he makes Yahweh 
spurn without reservation sacrifices and offerings, he means to 
repudiate the ritual worship of his day as a part of the religion 
of Yahweh. 


«R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 583. New York, 1941. 
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Prior to 1905, nearly a dozen leading Old Testament scholars 
of the period had expressed this as their conclusion.? Never- 
theless President Harper in his commentary, after saying that 
“in the opinion of Amos God could not be affected even by the 
strictest observance of the ceremonial,’’ goes on to add... “‘it 
was, therefore, not sacrifice in general” that Amos opposed, 
“nor was it the belief that sacrifice when duly performed can 
change the mind of Yahweh.” This position has been substan- 
tially reaffirmed by Harper’s distinguished pupil and successor 
in the Old Testament field, Dr. J. M. P. Smith in his The Prophets 
and Their Times (2nd revised edition by Dr. Smith’s successor, 
Professor W. A. Irwin). 

However this conclusion has won no wide acceptance. On 
the other hand the earlier position opposed by Harper has 
steadily gained in approval. See: G. F. Moore, The Literature of 
the Old Testament (1913), p. 196; J. A. Bewer, Literature of the 
Old Testament (1924), p. 91; Otto Eissfeldt, Einlettung in das Alte 
Testament (1934), p. 446;S. A. Cooke, The Old Testament a Rein- 
terpretation (1936), p. 174; Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Reli- 
gion (1936-7), p. 235; A. Lods, The Prophets and the Rise of 
Judaism (1937), p. 85; E. A. Leslie, Old Testament Religion (1938), 
p. 171. 

The reasons for this trend of thought are not far to seek. 
First of all no one has attempted to show that the words of 
Amos mean obviously that sacrifices along with righteousness 
are legitimate. This conclusion is based on the doubt that the 
prophet could have intended to annul the conventional forms 
of worship of his day — whatever he may have said. Two pre- 
liminary questions deserved to have been asked at this point: 
What opinion of sacrifices did the people who heard Amos 
receive from him? And how does this conform with his other 
basic teachings? Contradicting their assertions that God was 
with them (5 14) and accepted their offerings at the sanctuaries, 
Amos said that God spurned their festal gatherings, and would 
neither accept, take pleasure in, nor look upon their various 


2 Nine of these are cited by W. R. Harper, International Critical Commen- 
tary on Amos and Hosea, p. cx1x. New York, 1905. 
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offerings (5 21-22). When officially reminded that Bethel was 
a royal sanctuary (7 13), Amos said not to seek Bethel nor any 
of the great shrines, for God was not to be found there and 
these places were doomed to destruction (55). He declared that 
all their elaborate and profuse sacrifices at the shrines were 
offensive in God’s sight. And in answer to their attempt to 
claim for their observances the authority of antiquity, Amos 
declared that in the ancient wilderness wanderings, to which 
they referred, their fathers were idolaters (5 25-26). Such lan- 
guage is consistently clear and unmistakable. Nowhere is there 
the slightest hint that ‘‘these things ye ought to have done and 
not left the other undone.” Every claim of divine favor through 
their religious observances is denied. Their elaborate ritual at 
the great shrines is declared to be positively hateful to God; 
and the attempt to support present usage in worship by divine 
sanction in the past is pronounced futile. 

Do other principles of Amos warrant such a drastic attitude 
to the religious worship of his day? His proclamation of doom 
because of unrighteousness, and his warning that only economic 
justice could save the nation were inevitably an open challenge 
to the whole religious philosophy of Israel; and particularly 
was this so because he spoke at a time of unwonted peace and 
great prosperity that were accompanied by an elaborate ritual- 
istic worship on an unprecedented scale. Beyond question there- 
fore, in the opinion of Amos, sacrifices and offerings had no 
effect on God or on national well being. Clearly also, from the 
prophet’s standpoint, offerings not only failed to affect God, 
but they stood definitely in the way of national salvation in a 
double sense. First, in the view of the people these rites were 
all sufficient means for securing and assuring Yahweh’s favor; 
and the argument was clinched for them by the current pros- 
perity. Secondly, in their zeal to secure the means for costly 
offerings the people were not concerned about any principle of 
economic justice involved in getting them; as a result ruthlessness 
was condoned in everyday life, while its direct antagonism to 
true religion was not even suspected. 

According to Amos, a God who had the welfare of the nation 
at heart (a proposition accepted by both Amos and his hearers) 
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could not be indifferent to such a useless and misleading insti- 
tution: he could only be against it. Ritual observances could 
easily be transgressions in his sight. When therefore Amos said 
as much (44) he had sound reasons for doing so. Such rites 
must be hateful to an ethical God. By assuming the appeasing 
effectiveness of rites, were they not denying his ethical character? 
The presumption thus to gain His favor by means of bribes 
was nothing but an affront to God. Amos was therefore con- 
sistent and entirely justified in his indictment of the sacrificial 
system of worship. And at the same time such an attitude 
proves that he had the concept of a truly ethical God. 

But Amos was no mere iconoclast, and the full strength of 
his argument against sacrifices appears in his positive admoni- 
tions. Thus with virtually every item of condemnation he 
presents in sharp contrast the alternative moral conduct de- 
manded by God: “Seek me and live’ and not the great shrines 
(545). “Seek good and not evil that you may live and that 
God may be with you as you now say” (514). To “hate evil 
and love good and establish justice at the gate’’ is the true hope 
of national salvation (515). Away with your boisterous feasts 
and your elaborate sacred music, let a constant, every-day, 
justice take their place as the one sure hope of divine favor 
(cf. 5 22-24). 

Amos thus proclaimed an ethical God so clearly that only 
ethical relations between men could assure divine favor; and 
nothing in his words indicates that he recognized any other 
approach to God. Such an approach naturally involves worship 
—a term that includes the whole process of man’s communion 
with his God; even in ancient Israel worship was never confined 
to sacrifices and offerings, as witness Jacob at Bethel, Moses 
before the burning bush, Elijah on Mt. Horeb. Man also has 
never failed to devise new forms of approach to God to accord 
with his changed conceptions of Deity. 

It is moreover an anachronism and a misnomer to say: ‘‘Nor 
was it (that Amos opposed) the belief that sacrifices when duly 
performed can change the mind of Yahweh.’’? When a man 


3 Harper, ibid. 
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perceives that God is ethical, forthwith he ceases to try to 
change God by any means whatsoever, since any attempt 
to do so becomes a contradiction in terms. Up to this 
point sacrifices and offerings were always presented either 
in order to change God or to keep him from changing. There- 
after, since God was conceived as always right, the only changes 
possible or desirable were within man himself. Gifts and offer- 
ings to God from this standpoint can only be presented as a 
compensation for man’s delinquency to bring about those inner 
changes necessary to please God; and since such rites can never 
accomplish this purpose, they can only be offensive to God. 
This being the case, any doubt about what Amos meant is 
groundless. 

There appears therefore to be no other alternative but to 
declare Amos to be the great pioneer discoverer of ethical reli- 
gion for mankind,‘ but this sequence of thought does not include 
the whole picture. There are certain other considerations which 
give support to this conclusion. First, interpreters both before 
and since 1905 have usually been content to assume that the 
concept of an ethical God was a kind of donation to Amos that 
somehow came out of the blue, without any authenticating ex- 
perience to give it compelling reality in the face of the prevailing 
age-old concept of a capricious God. The moment, however, 
that this problem is seriously faced it becomes evident that 
the conviction of Amos that economic justice was necessary to 
preserve the nation (whereas his opponents asserted that sac- 
rifices and offerings were preserving it) forced him to conclude 
that a God who wanted the nation preserved must want justice 
and want it always, and could never therefore want sacrifices, 
which abetted and condoned injustice. 

Secondly, had Amos advocated justice along with sacrifices 
there could have been no clear-cut issue either in the prophet’s 
mind or in the minds of his hearers. Sacrifices had always been 
assumed to be the means of appeasing God no matter what 
was the cause of his displeasure — a cause his worshippers often 
could not discern. Ethics did not enter the picture, nor could 


4Cf. Journal of Near Eastern Studies 3 (1944), 103b. 
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it so long as this conception prevailed. ‘Both and”’ in this case 
could raise no fundamental issue in the days of Amos; nor did it 
warrant the prophet’s blasting of the entire worship at the great 
shrines with such sweeping divine displeasure that his hearers 
of necessity gained the impression that it was condemned in toto. 

Third, it is noticeable in the JCC volume on Amos and Hosea 
that, although there is a discussion of Amos’ attitude to sacrifice, 
there is none for Hosea, although Hos 66 is translated with 
precision, “For it is love that I delight in, and not sacrifice; 
knowledge of God, and not burnt offerings.” To be sure the 
language of this verse is explicit and definite, but inasmuch as 
it was spoken in essentially the same historical setting as that 
of Amos, some doubt as to the prophet’s meaning should have 
been raised unless it is to be granted that Hosea and all the 
great prophets who followed are to be allowed to register their 
protest against the legitimacy of sacrifice. And if they did, and 
did so with a minimum of argument, it was no incredible step 
for Amos to have taken, especially since he heaps more scorn 
and contempt upon such rites than any of his successors. 

Such are some of the main data, on the basis of which, in 
spite of dissenting voices, there has been a steadily increasing 
consensus of critical scholarly opinion, as already indicated. 

We may pass on then to the prophet Isaiah. And it is true 
if one accepts the foregoing estimate of Amos, the traditional 
stature of Isaiah will suffer somewhat by comparison.s 

Evaluations of Isaiah have fluctuated in the past owing largely 
to disagreement about primary source material. That problem 
is no longer a major issue, in spite of some remaining differences 
of critical opinion. We are only concerned here with original 
contributions that Isaiah may have made to ethical religion. 
Sometimes the word ‘‘holy,” as used in Ch. 6, has been assumed 
to be such a contribution. Over against this, it may be sufficient 
to quote the statement of J. M. P. Smith: “The term ‘holy’ 
affirmed by the seraphs does not here connote a moral idea but 
a metaphysical one.’ This might be transcendental in char- 


sW. A. Irwin, in JNES 3 (1944) 103b. 
6 J. M. P. Smith The Prophets and their Times, 2nd ed. by W. A. Irwin, p. 87. 
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acter,? but not necessarily so. The writer of the E document 
had earlier expressed the purely spiritual character of God. 
However, Isaiah’s expression, ‘“The whole earth is full of his 
glory” is a near approach to an immanent conception of God 
that is rare among the prophets. 

The assertion that Isaiah rather than Ezekiel stimulated the 
rise of Judaism*® assumes originality in another direction that 
calls for further scrutiny. The remark of Smith that Isaiah’s 
doctrine of a remnant “‘is a word of punishment not of promise’’? 
is clarifying and as noted by him in the same context, Amos 
and not Isaiah is the originator of that doctrine, and Am 3 12 
should be among the supporting references. It may also be 
worth while to add at this point that any doctrine of a remnant 
used by the pre-exilic prophets, e. g. Is 8 16-18, was bound 
to appeer to their nationalistic contemporaries as a symbol of 
national doom. 

It is undoubtedly true that Isaiah with his personal adherents 
had broken away from the national conception of Yahweh, but 
this was nonetheless probably true also of the lonelier figures 
of Amos and Hosea: for their prophecies of doom reveal them 
to be men of no less heroic courage and faith in the God they 
proclaimed. But, as Smith remarks, “‘neither Isaiah nor any of 
his immediate successors carried this position any further.”’'° 

Isaiah, however, was separated from the Judean captivity 
by over a century, and since his doctrine of a remnant gave no 
hope of a restored nationalism, his possible effect upon the Exiles 
appears to be very limited in comparison with Ezekiel who was 
their contemporary and whose ethical individualism (18 4) went 
far beyond Isaiah’s teaching" and so made it possible for indi- 
vidual Jews in exile to renew their faith in God when their 
nationalistic religion had failed them. This appears to be a 
vital turning point in Israelitish religious history, without which 
later Judaism would have been impossible and Judah might 


1 JNES, loc. cit. 

8 JNES, loc. cit. 

9 J. M. P. Smith, op. cit., p. 90. 

1 J. M. P. Smith, op. cit. p. 99. 

= Cf, W. A. Irwin, The Problem of Ezekiel, pp. 325, 331 f. Chicago, 1943. 
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have gone the way of the lost ten tribes. Accordingly Pfeiffer’s 
comment upon Isaiah, appears to be justified: ‘‘However, while 
Isaiah ranks with Amos in literary quality, he is not his equal 
as an original thinker.” 

This appraisal gains in weight from two unconscious witnesses. 
The first is the prophet Jeremiah, whose family history was 
bound up with the life of Jerusalem from the days of David to 
his own time. At a certain crisis he found himself in danger of 
his life for prophesying the downfall of the city. He desperately 
needed a convincing example of similar religious fearlessness in 
the past, which the rulers had respected. He found it in the 
prophet Micah, a contemporary of Isaiah. We know that Isaiah 
prophesied the overthrow of the nation and the capital on sev- 
eral occasions, but in the following century, in that same city, 
the only voice that echoes convincingly across the years is that 
of the prophet Micah. Perhaps the extensive process of re- 
interpreting Isaiah as a nationalistic prophet was already well 
on its way. 

A second similar witness is the author of Micah 6 6-8, whose 
date has been variously set from the seventh to the fifth century 
B. C. In any event the passage provides a resumé of the ethical 
religion of the eighth century prophets. After repudiating the 
most lavish and precious offerings possible, the writer reduces 
the requirements, that are to take their place, to the justice 
of Amos and the kindness of Hosea. The author is without 
doubt a southerner, but for him Judah has added nothing to 
the ethical contributions from North Israel. 

From the standpoint of ethical clarity, postexilic Judaism has 
a double aspect. Considered from within, it could treasure 
Deutero-Isaiah, and produce the book of Jonah. But seen from 
without there is not the slightest indication that such produc- 
tions and activities mollified in any way the harshness of Jewish 
nationalism and its hostility towards its neighbors. On the con- 
trary, the evidence for its increasing bitterness is to be seen 
in the large numbers of imprecatory psalms, and likewise in 
a rising crescendo of ruthless and vindictive totalitarianism of 


2 R. H. Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 436. 
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spirit, utterly unknown before the Exile, that is now found pol- 
luting the pages of late apocalypses with the hope for a ghastly, 
supernatural, slaughter of the other nations before Jerusalem, 
in order that the Jews might triumph over them. A rather re- 
strained and moderate sample of this spirit may be found in 
Ps 2. 

It is also true that all of this slaughter is assumed to be based 
on the righteousness of God.% But the totalitarian brand of 
righteousness, whether ancient or modern, turns out to be the 
same the world over. And consequently, through the divine 
sovereignty of such nationalism, there appears to be no avenue 
left open for an advance to a universal ethic.™ 

It is furthermore true that it was this same nationalism 
which said, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’*s (Lev 19 18b), 
meaning by neighbor one’s fellow Jew (Lev 19 18a), and implied 
also in love for the neighbor hatred for the enemy (cf. Mt 5 43). 
Both of these defective principles were challenged by Jesus and 
put by him upon a truly universalistic and ethical basis. 


A third observation may be made on the relation of the Law 
and the Prophets, namely that nationalistic prophecy is the 
direct parent of apocalyptic in its most rabid forms and respon- 
sible for its monstrous and bloody ideology, and is at the same 
time in complete harmony with the ritualistic legalism of the 


” 


“chosen race.”” But its advocates were always labeled by the 
ethical prophets as false prophets. In the interest of truth and 
clarity, it is surely demanded of biblical exegesis that it never 
lose sight of this sharp and irreconcilable antithesis between 
these two points of view. The failure to do so in the past has, 
in our judgment, been one of the chief causes of the impotence 
of current Christianity in larger human affairs. 

One other item in the completed thought structure of a univer- 
sally ethical religion has always been a kind of supernumerary 
and of doubtful significance in the Christian tradition. I refer 
to the Golden Rule. Severed from its true context and com- 


1% JNES, loc. cit. 
ta JNES, loc. cit. 
1 JNES, loc. cit. %§ JNES, loc. cit. 
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pletely cut off from all genetic relation to what precedes, as it 
has persistently been treated, it appears to be nothing but an 
exhortation to perform a social gymnastic whose motivation 
and aim are unexpressed and therefore left in doubt. It has 
accordingly always been regarded more as a curio than as an 
important and vital truth.” But in its proper context, it takes 
on an entirely different connotation and meaning. 

Jesus not only sponsored the two great commandments as 
the summation of the Law and the Prophets, but he saw that 
these admonitions, without further amplification, remained little 
more than vague generalities. How could their application be 
assured? How could any one know or prove that he loved any- 
one else as himself? The Jews had never proposed any such 
test, and neither have the Christians, but that is partly at least 
because the first disciples, doubtless unwittingly, separated the 
Golden Rule from its true context of thought. Jesus, in order 
to improve the effectiveness of the two great commands, pro- 
vided the means for verifying their application. He therefore 
said, you can only know how you love any one by the way you 
treat him, and to love your neighbor as yourself requires that 
you treat him as yourself put in his place, that is, as you would 
like to be treated in his stead.” If you do not do this then you 
cannot escape the fact that you do not love him as yourself. 
And by the same token you will, in that case, also be compelled 
to realize that you do not love God supremely, since he loves 
all men equally, and if by your conduct you show that you are 
not in accord with God’s attitude to your neighbor, you are 
manifestly not in harmony with God’s will to men, and protes- 
tations of supreme loyalty under such circumstances only make 
the discrepancy the more glaring. Put otherwise, there can be 
no reign of God within you if your conduct denies the constant 
attitude of God to all men. 

The structural relation thus seen to exist between the Golden 
Rule and the two great commands’? further shows that the so- 


1 JNES, loc. cit. 

%® This requires also a sympathetic understanding and appreciation of the 
neighbor’s point of view. 

19 See Mt 22 36-40 and 7 12. 
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called negative golden rule belongs to an entirely different cate- 
gory and stems from a different mental approach, with no 
natural bridge between the two. Not to do to others what you 
would not like done to you can never prove love to any one. It 
is solely a narrowly selfish rule for avoiding unpleasantness, ex- 
pressing a principle that ignores all human solidarity and direct 
social obligations. 

On the other hand, the formula voiced by Jesus in its true 
context of thought brings us to the climax of ethical religion; 
and for the first time religion provides a salvation adequate 
for all of human kind. Its scope and validity may be tested 
first by observable penalties for its neglect. History to date has 
told more than enough of that story. First there are the inevi- 
table personal frictions of clashing self-interest, resulting in 
wider social irritations, leading to counter measures and reprisals, 
producing in their turn enmity, strife and bloodshed, expressed 
in larger and larger group relations till, all too soon in our day, 
they mount up to flaming total war, with its fearful threat to 
all that man has achieved on earth. Traditional Christianity, 
plagued by a confused mixture of ritualistic and ethical think- 
ing and shackled by its sectarian divisiveness, has proved 
impotent in the face of this catastrophe. It has come and come 
again in the memory of living men. Unless they can be stopped, 
these are the beginning strokes of the death-knell of homo 
sapiens. They are the mounting toll of penalty for neglecting 
an adequate way of salvation. 








THE UNREALISTIC ATTITUDE 
OF POSTEXILIC JUDAISM 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY* 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


O SINGLE statement, of course, can fully cover the atti- 
tude of any people at a given time. In saying that the 
general attitude of postexilic Judaism was unrealistic, therefore, 
it is not meant that that was the only attitude, but that it was 
the dominant one. The fact is that postexilic Judaism comprised 
several diverse and somewhat contradictory attitudes. It was 
in general a time of narrow nationalism, but the books of Jonah 
and Ruth, as well as several passages elsewhere, show a much 
broader spirit. It was in general an age of faith, but it produced 
the book of Ecclesiastes which is thoroughly skeptical, the few 
pious phrases in the book being the additions of a later editor. 
The case is similar in the matter of reality. There was a realistic 
attitude which found expression, notably in the book of Proverbs. 
This book was the work of several authors, all postexilic. It 
deals with the problems of individuals, with no special reference 
to religion; religious and national matters are treated only slightly 
and incidentally. It is thoroughly realistic, being as full of 
common-sense as the aphorisms of Benjamin Franklin. 
Nevertheless, the dominant attitude of postexilic Judaism 
was definitely unrealistic. The contrast with the pre-exilic atti- 
tude in this matter is marked. Much unhistorical material is 
found in the pre-exilic literature, to be sure, but that is chiefly 
because oral traditions, especially early traditions, were utilized 
in the absence of actual historical material. The later historical 
books, especially the books of Kings, present for the most part 


* Professor Berry died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on May 24, 1945. 
[Ep1ToR]. 
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accurate history. The pre-exilic prophets were definitely realists. 
They had no illusions concerning the sinful course of the past 
history of Israel. So also their predictions were closely related 
to the actual conditions then present, and to the consequences 
which might be expected to follow from those conditions. 

The unrealistic attitude of the postexilic literature, found to 
some extent even in the early prophets of the period, increased 
as time went on, becoming in the later times that extreme form 
of unrealism which is known as apocalyptic literature. It would 
perhaps not be unjust, in fact, to call most of the postexilic 
literature escape literature. 

This unrealistic attitude was entirely natural under the cir- 
cumstances. Little is known in detail about the conditions in 
Palestine during the Persian and Greek periods before about 
200 B. C. There were times of affliction. It was reported to 
Nehemiah that ‘‘the wall of Jerusalem is broken down, and the 
gates thereof are burned with fire” (Neh 13). This was probably 
a result of aggression by the neighboring small nations. In 
350 B. C., because of a rebellion against the Persians, in which 
Syria and Egypt were involved, and probably Palestine also, 
Judea was overrun by the Persians, the temple at Jerusalem 
was more or less destroyed, and some captives were carried 
away into Mesopotamia. There were doubtless also some periods 
of comparative peace and security. Within the framework of 
rule by Persian governors, it is probable that Palestine enjoyed 
considerable freedom in local government, in which the priests 
were naturally a prominent factor. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing in the outlook to encourage 
any hope of national independence. The status of subjection 
to foreign powers seemed, according to all indications, likely to 
be permanent. The longer this situation continued, the greater 
became the discouragement of the Jews in Palestine. After the 
completion of the Law, about 400 B. C. or somewhat later, 
those who were devoted to the Law naturally felt that their 
devotion should be rewarded by greater national prosperity. 

Since the outlook, from the human standpoint, was so hope- 
less, there was a growing tendency to ignore the situation entirely, 
and to expect a miraculous deliverance by the hand of God. In 
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fact, optimism was possible only by such ignoring of the condi- 
tions then present. There was also a rewriting of the past history 
of the nation, designed to show that the Law had been in force 
from the beginning of the national history, and that the people 
had always been zealous in its observance. There were thus two 
principal manifestations of the general unrealistic attitude; to- 
ward the past, an ignoring and distorting of the actual history, 
and toward the future, predictions, increasingly more and more 
optimistic, of the expected results of divine interposition. 

The postexilic writers dealing with the past were endeavoring 
to establish that the Law in its entirety had been given by Moses 
and generally observed by the people since his time; and that 
the Temple at Jerusalem with its elaborate ritual had been since 
its dedication the center of the national life. Since it could not 
be ignored that the Temple was the work of Solomon, P invented 
the Tabernacle, constructed in the wilderness, which served the 
same purpose as the Temple; its principal dimensions were half 
those of the temple. 

The first of the postexilic documents which had in consider- 
able measure the purpose just stated was the D Code, comprising 
most of the book of Deuteronomy, which is, I think, to be dated 
soon after 520 B. C. [I do not discuss the question of the date 
of D here, because the matter has been treated with considerable 
fulness in my paper, “The Date of Deuteronomy” (JBL 59 
[1940] 133-139)]. This document represented the Law, at least 
in large measure, as having come from Moses, and it gave many 
specific regulations as having been commanded by him. It stated 
that there is only one legitimate place of worship, by which 
statement it meant to indicate Jerusalem, although that city 
was not named because of the assumed Mosaic authorship of 
the regulation. 

P, to be dated about 400 B. C. or somewhat later, is the next 
document to be considered from the present standpoint. This 
contains a much more elaborate ritual than D, which is repre- 
sented as coming, in all essential elements, from Moses. The 
Tabernacle in the wilderness, as already mentioned, is an inven- 
tion by P. This was represented as having been built in the 
wilderness in accordance with explicit directions given by Moses. 
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It was a gorgeous affair, requiring a variety of valuable materials 
which could not possibly have been acquired in the wilderness. 
Further, P tells of the grouping of the tribes around the Taber- 
nacle in a way utterly out of accord with the earlier traditions 
of J and E. 

P also exalted the miraculous element in the early history of 
Israel. The crossing of the Red Sea, for example, was a wonder- 
ful event in the account given in J (Ex 1421», 27»), but not 
miraculous; in P’s account it was supernatural, the waters having 
been divided at the command of Moses, and also having returned 
to their place at his word (Ex 14 212, 26, 270). 

The Chronicler, about 250 B. C., continued the work of D 
and P and carried it much further. The situation had changed 
since the writing of P. At some time after the completion of the 
Pentateuch the Samaritan schism had taken place, with the 
building of the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim. The Samar- 
itan temple became a serious rival to the temple at Jerusalem, 
inasmuch as the Samaritans claimed that the temple on Gerizim 
was the only legitimate place of worship. Hence the Chronicler, 
in addition to the objectives of D and P, wished to establish the 
claims of the temple at Jerusalem in opposition to the Samaritans. 
To this end he did everything possible to discredit the northern 
kingdom, * -ael, representing it as godless, while Judah was 
exalted. This appears at various places in the changes which 
the Chronicler made in various incidents given in the earlier 
canonical books. For example, in II Chron 20 35-37 the account 
of I Kings 22 4s-49 was distorted so as to praise Judah and dis- 
credit Israel. An extreme example of the bias of the Chronicler 
is seen in an incident invented by him found in II Chron 13 2-20. 
The Chronicler’s story is that an army of Abijah of Judah of 
four hundred thousand defeated an army of Jeroboam I of Israel 
of eight hundred thousand, killing five hundred thousand of 
them. The moral of the story is not overlooked by the Chron- 
icler. ‘Thus the children of Israel were brought under at that 
time, and the children of Judah prevailed, because they relied 
upon Yahweh, the God of their fathers’ (II Chron 13 18). 

The view commonly held by Old Testament writers since the 
last years of the monarchy is that the people carried into exile 
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in 597 and 586 were the best elements in the nation, and that 
only a few remained in Palestine, those being the dregs of the 
people. The Chronicler goes so far as to say of the land of Pal- 
estine during the Exile that it “lay desolate” (II Chron 36 21). 
Hence it was necessary, from the Chronicler’s point of view, to 
represent the renewal of the life of the people and the rebuilding 
of the Temple after the Exile as the work of exiles who had 
returned from Babylonia. So he told of a great return from the 
Exile in accordance with a decree of Cyrus, Ezra 1-2, and the 
beginning of the rebuilding of the temple by these returned 
exiles, Ezra 3. He also represented the Law as having been 
brought from Babylonia by Ezra, a priest, and as having been 
adopted by a popular assembly (Neh. 8-10). 

All this is unhistorical. The decree of Cyrus authorizing the 
return (Ezra 1 1-4) is unhistorical, being out of accord with the 
records of Cyrus himself. The prophets Haggai (520 B. C.) and 
Zechariah (520-518) knew nothing of any considerable return 
from the Exile. They urged the people to rebuild the temple, 
with no apparent knowledge of any previous attempt. Even 
as late as the book of Daniel, 165 B. C., the view of the author 
was that there had been no return from the Exile. Daniel 
was represented as saying, “I, Daniel, understood by the 
books the number of the years whereof the word f Yahweh 
came to Jeremiah the prophet, for the accomplishing of the 
desolations of Jerusalem, even seventy years” (Dan 92). The 
“‘seventy years’ was interpreted to Daniel by an angel as mean- 
ing seventy weeks of years (Dan 9 24). What purports to be 
the memoir of Ezra speaks throughout in the language of the 
Chronicler. It is evident that the person and work of Ezra and 
the story of the popular acceptance of the law are the invention 
of the Chronicler. 

It is ma:ifest, then, that the new national life after 520 was 
the work of the people who had remained behind in Palestine, 
who were also the builders of the Second Temple. The Law 
was the work of the people of Palestine, not of exiles in Baby- 
lonia. 

I think the work of the Chronicler was soon supplemented 
by that of late editors of the book of Ezekiel. The work of the 
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prophet Ezekiel, in my view, was carried on in Palestine, not 
in Babylonia, and ended with the deportation of 586. Several 
editors had a hand in shaping the present book of Ezekiel. A 
late editor, about 250 B. C., transferred the scene of Ezekiel’s 
labors from Palestine to Babylonia, accomplishing this by small 
insertions here and there in the book. This was done to give 
greater authority to the book because, as already stated, the 
current view was that all the people of importance in the nation 
were carried into exile. It seems to me probable that the work 
of this editor was confined to chapters 1-39 of the book. Another 
editor, not much later, added the plan for the rebuilding of the 
Temple (Ez 40-42), probably together with 43 13-27, and also 
the (ideal) plan for the division of the land of Palestine among 
the twelve tribes (Ez 45 1-8; 47 13-48 29). Another editor, soon 
after, probably added Ez 1 4-283; 43 4-12; 47 1-12. These sections 
have a highly imaginative character, in contrast with the liter- 
alness of the work of the preceding editor. The last two editors, 
like the first, represented the prophet as in Babylonia. Besides 
his purpose, however, they were interested to establish that the 
whole plan for the rebuilding of the Temple and its reconsecra- 
tion, together with the apportionment of the land, was foretold 
in advance by a prophet in Babylonia. The laws in chas. 40-48 
were probably the work of another editor, with the same gen- 
eral purpose as the second and third editors above mentioned. 
Other smaller additions were made to these chapters. The 
positions here taken in reference to the book of Ezekiel are 
discussed more fully in my papers, “The Composition of the 
Book of Ezekiel” (JBL 58 [1939] 163-175), and ‘‘The Glory of 
Yahweh and the Temple” (JBL 56 [1937] 115-117). 

Having discussed the unrealistic attitude of postexilic Judaism 
in reference to the past, it remains to consider the same attitude 
toward the future. The circumstances of the postexilic period, 
as has been stated, were such as to afford no substantial hope 
of any improvement by ordinary means. The people, as time 
went by, became, therefore, increasingly in danger of giving 
way to discouragement, which would lead to a defeatist attitude. 
Hence the messages pertaining to the future were uniformly of 
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hope, ignoring the present reality, and predicting great bless- 
ings through the direct intervention of God. 

The Messianic hope had some part in this situation, but not 
a very prominent one. The Messianic predictions were largely 
of the restoration of the Davidic dynasty, ruling over an inde- 
pendent and prosperous kingdom. The beginning of such pre- 
diction is found in the prophecies of Zechariah, 520-518 B. C., 
and of Haggai, 520. The prediction was that Zerubbabel, the 
Persian governor of Palestine, of the Davidic line, would become 
king of the nation, ruling independently. The Persian kingdom 
was then in turmoil, and there was evidently an attempt to 
rebel against Persia and set up Zerubbabel as king. This attempt 
failed. As a result of the failure the clearest prediction of Zech- 
ariah was changed so as to eliminate its references to Zerubbabel 
(Zech 6 9-13). The passage in Haggai, which is less definite, is 
Hag 2 23. 

Doubtless as a result of this failure, all other Messianic pre- 
dictions are anonymous. They were added to earlier prophetic 
books, mostly pre-exilic, although there is one in Zech 9 9-10 (not 
by Zechariah himself). Within the Old Testament period, how- 
ever, these Messianic passages are relatively unimportant, it 
was only after the Old Testament period that the Messianic 
idea was strongly emphasized. 

The most important postexilic pictures of the future repre- 
sented God as ruling directly; they were theocratic, not Messianic. 

These pictures of the future were presented in glowing terms” 
Haggai said in reference to the Temple, ‘For thus said Yahweh 
of hosts; Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, 
and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land; and I will shake 
all nations; and the precious things of all nations shall come; 
and I will fill this house with glory, saith Yahweh of hosts” 
(Hag 26-7). Haggai also had a prediction of the destruction 
of the nations of the earth (2 21-22). 

Deutero-Isaiah, about 400 B. C., gave a glowing picture of 
the future, in which the gathering of the exiles from all lands 
and their restoration to a condition of great prosperity in Pal- 
estine was a prominent feature (Is 43 5-6; 409-11) and many 
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other passages. From these enthusiastic pictures in the post- 
exilic prophets it was but a short step to the Old Testament 
apocalypses. The apocalypses, even more than the postexilic 
prophets, had lost contact with reality. 

The apocalypses grew out of prophecy, but they had charac- 
teristics of their own. The language in the apocalypses is very 
extravagant, often fantastic. They are frequently obscure and 
enigmatic, in order that their message might be understood by 
the Jews, who were initiates, and be unintelligible to their 
enemies. The apocalypses often used symbols, particularly 
animal figures which represented human beings or nations. 

The apocalyptic picture of the future culminated in a scene 
in which all nations were to be gathered together to fight against 
the Jews at Jerusalem, and their armies were to be destroyed 
by the direct power of God (Joel 3 [Heb 4]; Zech 14, and some- 
what similar representations elsewhere). After this destruction, 
the Jews would rule from Jerusalem over all nations and would 
continue indefinitely in an unexampled condition of prosperity. 
The scattered Jewish exiles were to be restored to Palestine. 
These events were to be accompanied by many wonders in the 
world of nature and by great changes in social conditions. 

The Old Testament apocalypses are all pseudonymous. Except 
the book of Daniel, all are additions to earlier prophetic books, 
both pre-exilic and postexilic. The book of Daniel, 165 B. C., 
professes to be the work of a man who was carried to Babylonia 
in exile. The pseudonymous feature was doubtless intended to 
secure for these oracles greater authority than they would other- 
wise have had. For a fuller discussion of the apocalypses of the 
Old Testament, see my article, ““The Apocalyptic Literature of 
the Old Testament” (JBL 63 [1943] 9-16). 

The non-canonical Jewish apocalypses of the first and second 
centuries B. C. and the first century A. D. were similar in their 
nature to the Old Testament apocalypses, but were even more 
extravagant. In them the Messianic idea became prominent. 
In the same period Christian apocalypses were also written. 
Several non-canonical fragments of these are in existence. There 
is also one that is complete, the New Testament Book of Rev- 
elation. 
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The foregoing discussion may thus be summarized. An un- 
realistic attitude, while not the only characteristic of postexilic 
Judaism, was nevertheless the dominant one. This attitude man- 
ifested itself in two ways, toward the past, and toward the 
future; in both aspects it increased throughout the postexilic 
period. 

In reference to the past, this unrealistic attitude appeared 
first in D (date about 520 B. C.). It was found more fully in P. 
It was the prominent characteristic of the Chronicler, who re- 
wrote, the pre-exilic history and the early postexilic history, 
producing a thoroughly imaginary picture of both, by distorting 
earlier records, and by: adding many inventions of his own. Late 
editors of the book of Ezekiel, about 250 B. C., a little after the 
time of the Chronicler, added to the Chronicler’s picture by 
representing the prophet Ezekiel, in the early part of the Exile, 
as having predicted in advance all the important elements of 
the postexilic life of the Jews. 

In reference to the future, the postexilic messages were opti- 
mistic, in order to offset the natural discouragement, continually 
on the increase, of the people under foreign rule. This optimistic 
note appeared first in the messages of the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, and became stronger in Deutero-Isaiah. It reached 
its culmination in the extravagant and fantastic apocalyptic 
writings which foretold a destruction of the armies of all the 
nations of the earth by the power of God, and the world-wide 
rule of the Jews resulting in perfect peace and the greatest 
prosperity. 














THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 
AND NORTHWEST SEMITIC LITERATURE 


CULLEN I. K. STORY 
DALLAS THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE latter part of the 18th century witnessed the beginning 
of interest in the literary criticism of the book of Proverbs. 
Interest at first centered about the versions. Thus A. J. Baum- 
gartner observes that J. A. Dathe, in an address to the University 
of Leipzig in 1764, spoke of the close resemblance that existed 
between the Syriac version of Proverbs and the Targums.' The 
same author notes that a few years later (1769) G. J. L. Vogel, 
in comments added to Schultens’ commentary on Proverbs, had 
investigated the reasons for some of the variations existing 
between the Greek, Syriac and Aramaic versions. 

In the 19th century the main discussion hovered around the 
historical situation of Proverbs. The lack of definite historical 
allusions in the book gave rise to a divergence in the views of 
scholars. Many preferred the postexilic period as the time of 
compilation (e. g., Kuenen, Montefiore, Reuss, Stade).2 The 
more conservative (Ewald, Davidson, Nowack, Cheyne, Franz 
Delitzsch, Driver) held to a pre-exilic date for the core of the 
book.’ By the close of the century both Nowack‘ and Cheyne 
had come over to the postexilic camp. Driver’s position was more 
conservative, since he held that some of the proverbs in the two 
greater collections might possibly be the work of Solomon. This 
view brought forth severe criticism from Cheyne who saw 
nothing more in it than a “spirit of deference to conservatism.”’s 


t Etude critique sur l'état du texte du Livre des Proverbes (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 
2 f. 

2 Cf. Montefiore, ‘‘Notes upon the Date and Religious Value of the Book 
of Proverbs” (JQR 2, 1890). 

3 Cf. Driver, Intr. to the Liter. of the O. T. (1899 ed.), pp. 404 ff. 

4 For his later views see Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, IV, pp. 139 ff. 

8 Founders of Old Testament Criticism, pp. 337 ff. 
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Thus far each decade of the twentieth century has produced 
comparable literature from other fields. From Egypt stemmed 
two important discoveries. In 1906-1908, on the Elephantine 
island opposite Assuan,)Dr. Rubensohn discovered documents 
written by Egyptian Jews in Aramaic in the fifth century B. C.® 
Valuable among these papyri for the study of Proverbs was the 
Aramaic original of the story and proverbs of Ahiqar. From 
Egypt also came the Proverbs of Amenemope, published in 
1923 by E. A. Wallis Budge.? In 1924 Adolf Erman gave a 
German translation of the Egyptian proverbs,’ and in the same 
year he pointed out the close resemblance between Prov 22 17— 
23 11 and the thirty chapters of Amenemope.?® 

Likewise, from Babylonia came moral precepts, proverbial in 
form — further comparative material for the study of Proverbs.*° 

And, finally, there is to be noted the new era opened in the 
study of Hebrew poetry (not least the poetry of Proverbs) by 
the discovery of the Ugaritic literature at Ras Shamra in 1929 
and the following years by C. F. A. Schaeffer. The number of 
striking parallels between Ugaritic and Biblical literature now 


reaches into the hundreds.** Such in brief, is the history of the 


6 Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka, Leipzig, 1911. 

7 Cf. his later book, The Teaching of Amen-em-apt (London, 1924). Of real 
help was the excellent preservation of the Egyptian papyrus. Budge had 
brought the papyrus from Egypt to the British Museum in 1888 but it long 
remained unknown. 

8 See OLZ 27, May, 1924. Cf. also H. Ranke’s translation in Gressmann’s, 
Altorientalische Texte zum alten Testament (1926), pp. 38 ff. 

9“Eine agyptische Quelle der Spriiche Salomos,” in the Sitzungsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy of Science, 1924, pp. 86 ff. [On the parallels between 
Amenemope and Proverbs, see also: W. O. E. Oesterley, The Wisdom of Egypt 
and the Old Testament (1927); The Book of Proverbs (Westminster Commen- 
taries, 1929). H. J. Cadbury, ‘Egyptian influences on the Book of Proverbs” 
(Journ, of Relig. 9 [1929] 99-108). R. O. Kevin, in Journ. of the Soc. of Orient. 
Research 1930, pp. 115 ff. J. Fichtner, Die altorientalische Wetisheit in threr 
tsraelitisch-juidischen Auspragung. Beih. ZAW 62, 1933; cf. for further ref- 
erences Fichtner, op. cit., p. 3, n. 4; p. 4, ns. 3 and 4. Epiror]. 

10 For the history of this discovery see S. Langdon in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology 38 (1916) 105 ff. 

toa As an illustration see the treatment of parallels in Psalms: John H. 
Patton, Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (Baltimore, 1944). 
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criticism of Proverbs with its disclosure of extensive related 
wisdom literature and poetry, justifying, we believe, a somewhat 
detailed comparison of Proverbs with the Ugaritic literature and 
the Aramaic proverbs of Ahiqar. 


A. UGaritic LITERATURE AND THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 


I. Metric Parallelism in Ugaritic and the Book of Proverbs 


Nearly all extant remains of Ugaritic literature are in poetic 
form. Its value for the study of the poetical books of the Old 
Testament has been well stated by C. H. Gordon: “At the outset 
it should be stated that metric lengths, types of parallelism, 
strophic structures, etc., can be duplicated in the poetic books 
of the Old Testament... Structurally different verses and 
strophes occur constantly within the same poem in Ugaritic. 
It is therefore unsound to attribute similar variety in the Bible 
to the blending of different poems.’’* The treatment given here 
follows in a general way the divisions of Gordon in his chapter 
entitled, “Sentence and Poetic Structure.” 


Usually only one or two comparative examples will be given, 
though more might be cited. 


(1) Two beats to a unit 


Prov3 7 I Aqht, 117 


Maven wy 

yr 101 

“fear the Lord and 
depart from evil.” 


(2) Three beats to a unit 


Prov 62 
"IDNA Np 
yp "xa 7393 


“Thou art snared with the 
words of thy mouth; 

Thou art taken with the 
words of they mouth.” 


en Smt — “there is no fat, 
*en ‘gm — there is no bone.” 


I Aght, 52 f. 
mdl ‘r — “hitch an ass, 


smd phil saddle a donkey.” 


Gordon, No. 52:8 
bdh bt tkl 
bdh bt ’almn 


“in his hand is the staff 
of bereavement, 

in his hand is the staff 
of widowhood.” 


1 Ugaritic Grammar (Rome, 1940), p. 79. 
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An interesting additional parallelism is to be noted here. In 
each case there is an exact repetition in the second unit except 
for one word. Compare also Prov. 5 s with Keret 131-133 where 
besides similar metric parallelism the admonitions of the two 
passages have a similarity with words common to both. 


(3) The final line of a verse may be different from the others, 
thus producing a sort of climactic effect. 


Prov 10 26 Gordon, No. 49: II: 28 ff. 
“As vinegar to the teeth klb 'arh l-‘glh 
and as smoke to the eyes, lb t’at l’emrh 
so is the sluggard to them km Ib ‘nt 'atr b'l. 


hat send him.” 
ne “like the heart of the cow 


Prov 25 20 toward her calf, 
“As he that taketh away a like the heart of the ewe 
garment in cold weather, toward her lamb, 
and as vinegar upon nitre, so is the heart of Anat 
so is he that singeth songs toward Baal.” 
to an heavy heart.” 


(4) The second half of a verse may omit a word parallel to an 
outstanding word in the first half. 


Prov 6 21 I Aght, I: 34-35 
yon qab-by owwp tbky Pét bm lb ’ 
qninwby ony tdm' bm kbd 


“Bind them upon thine “Pagat weeps in her heart, 
heart always, she sheds tears in her liver.” 
tie them about thy neck.” 
I Aght, I: 113 


Prov 27 2 bph rgm lys’a 
perndy wn yoom b-Spth hwt 
ynpebe 123 
“From his mouth the message 
“Let another man praise thee verily went forth, 


and not thine own mouth; from his lips, the word.” 
A stranger, and not thine 
own lips.”’ 


Generally in this type of parallelism, the verb of the first unit 
tends to be dropped in the second, as is illustrated by the second 
example. But note that in I Aght, I: 34-35 it is the subject Pégt 
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that is dropped in the second unit. Similarly in Prov 6 21 it is 
not the verb, but the adverb, “always,” that is omitted in the 
second unit. 


(5) Vartety in the parallelism of units 


Gordon notes that, “If a major word in the first stichos is not 
paralleled in the second, then one or more of the words in the 
second stichos tend to be longer than their counterparts in the 
first stichos.’’” 


Prov 14 19 Gordon, No. 77: 22f. 
ora 125d os Ine ’atn Sdh krmm 
ps ayeby myo 5d ddh krnqm 


“The evil shall bow before “T shall make her field 
the good, into vineyeards, 

and the wicked before the the field of her love 
gates of the righteous.” into orchards.” 


The Ugaritic passage in this example Gordon schematizes as 
a-b-c for the first unit and B-C for the second. The verb is 
omitted in the second unit but the Sdh is extended to Sd ddh. 
Likewise in the Biblical passage the second unit has omitted the 
verb and the o°21w 255 is extended to px yey. Gordon calls 
§d ddh the ballast variant of Sdh.3 In Ugaritic great variation is 
possible in the parallelism of units. Gordon’s grammar gives 
many clear examples. Abundant parallels to these examples 
may be found in Biblical poetry, notably in the Psalms. But in 
Proverbs the case is somewhat different. pet the form of 
poetry tends to be fixed so that metric parallelism has little 
variation. The second unit of a verse tends to parallel exactly 
the first. The following verses will illustrate the ruling form 
in the largest section of Proverbs (10 1—22 16). Only one three- 
membered: proverb is found in this section (19 7). All the rest 
of the proverbs are made up of two units each, i. e., each con- 
stitutes a stich (bicolon). The first two examples are anti- 
thetic and the last two synonymous in parallelism. Note that 
the order in both units of each verse is the same (subject-verb- 
object in the first three, and subject-predicate in the fourth). 


13 Ibid., p. 83. 3 Loc. cit. 
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Prov 15 14 


nyTwpa’ yaa 3d 
nding ayy ord-p> 43295) 


Prov 16 9 


177 3vM oN 3d 
Mys p> m0 


Prov 18 15 


nyt mp’ yaa a9 
nyTwpan oon ye) 


Prov 20 29 


onm> on NINN 
m23°? Opr 347) 


LITERATURE 


“The heart of the prudent 
seeketh knowledge, 

but the mouth of fools feed- 
eth on foolishness.” 


“The heart of man deviseth 
his way, 

but the Lord establisheth 
his steps.” 


“The heart of the prudent 
getteth knowledge, 

and the ear of the wise 
seeketh knowledge.” 


“The glory of young men is 
their strength, 

and the beauty of old men 
is the grey head.” 


(6) Finally, we find in both Ugaritic and Proverbs a similar 
poetic device, the so-called graded numerical style. 


Prov 30 18, 19 


“There be three things which are too 
wonderful for me, yea, four which I 
know not: the way of an eagle in 
the air; the way of a serpent upon 
a rock; the way of a ship in the midst 
of the sea; and the way of a man 
with a maid.” 


I Aqht, 42-44 
5b‘ Ent ysrk bl 
tmn rkb ‘rpt 
“Seven years may Baal 
fail, 
eight, the Rider of the 
Clouds.” 


Compare also Prov 30 15-16, 29-31; 6 16-19 with the Ugaritic text 
No. 51: III: 17-21. The influence of this particular literary form 
in Ugaritic literature is felt not only in Hebrew but also in the 


proverbs of Ahiqar: cf. plate 44:14, 


“Two things are comely, 


and in three is there pleasure to Shamash .. .” 


38 Reading with the geré and versions. 
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II. The Imagery of Ugaritic and the Book of Proverbs 


Since Proverbs is a book of gnomic wisdom, epigrammatic 
structure for the most part, we do not expect to find many 
parallels to the graphic epic poems of Ugarit — parallels such as 
exist in abundance in the book of Psalms. Yet some are found 
in Proverbs and we note a few of these below. 


(1) Clarification of meaning has been given by Ugaritic to 
san na found in Prov 21 9 (cf. 25 24). The AV renders this verse, 
“It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, than with a 
brawling woman in a wide house.” The translation ‘‘wide,”’ 
was evidently secured either by a transposition of letters in the 
Masoretic text (73n ‘company, assembly,” to am “‘wide’’), or 
or by an interpretation of hbr as meaning “wide.” Thus Toy 
following Gratz believes ‘“‘wide house” is the proper rendering.™ 
A. Miiller and E. Kautzsch retain the Masoretic reading but 
translate, ‘conjugal chamber.’’5 


The phrase bt fbr has been found in the Keret text, and Al- 
bright connects it with Old Assyrian bit fubérit (Hurrian and 
Middle-Assyrian bit hiburni)*® proven to mean in Assyrian, 
“storehouse for grain,’’” though its literal meaning is something 
like “‘community house.’’ Thus Albright renders Keret I: 172 f. 
as follows: 


‘db 'akl l-gryt — ‘‘He made ready grain from the granaries, 
htt 1-bt gbr wheat from the storehouses.”"® 


Keret’s preparation of the grain corresponds well to the fol- 
lowing line, where we read, “he baked bread,”’ [y’e]p hm. 

Prov 171 adds additional plausibility to the belief that ma 
“an in 21 9 means “granary” as in Ugaritic and Assyrian. There 
we read, ‘‘Better is a dry morsel (A279N nD) and quietness there- 


% A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs (ICC series, 
1899), p. 401. 

18 The Book of Proverbs (Polychrome Bible, 1901), p. 53. 

%6 Studies in the Hist. of Culture (Leland Anniv. Vol.), p. 36. 

17 Cf. Schroeder in ZA 35, 49. 

%8 For a discussion see AASOR (1941-1943), § 10, n. 9. Qryt is plural of 
grt = Accadian garttu, ‘‘granary.”’ 
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with, than a house full of sacrifices with strife.” Compare also 
Prov 15 16, 17. Thus the ‘dry morsel and quietness’? would 
equal the ‘‘corner of the housetop” and the “‘house full of sacri- 
fices with strife,” would equal the “‘storehouse’”’ (bt kbr) and the 
“woman of contentions.” 


(2) In II Aght, V: 4, we read that Danel sits at the entrance of 
the gate (yb b’ap tér) where ‘‘he judges the case of the widow, 
adjudicates the cause of the fatherless.’’ The “gate” in a peculiar 
sense was the place of legal tribunals (cf. Dt 16 18; 21 19; 25 7). 
To possess a seat at the gate “‘among the elders of the land” 
was a high honor (Prov 31 23). The admonition in Prov 22 22 ¢., 
not ‘‘to oppress the afflicted in the gate: for the Lord will plead 
their cause’’ compares favorably with the picture of Danel at 
the gate pleading the cause of the defenseless. Compare also 
Prov 24 7. 


(3) In Prov 23 29 #. a description is given of the one who 
tarries long at wine and of the effects thereof. Wine is compared 
to a serpent — “it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 


adder” (w7»’ *}ypx>) Jw’ wid). The former expression may be 
compared with a phrase in the graphic portrayal of a combat 
between Mot and Baal in a Ugaritic text (No. 49: VI: 16 ff.). 
There we read, “they bite like serpents” ((yutkm k-binm). The 
same verb, Sk, is used in both references. 


III. Word and Phrase Parallelism in Ugaritic and Proverbs 


The great number of Ugaritic words occurring in Proverbs 
indicates the importance of that literature for the study of the 
Biblical text. In the vocabulary at the end of his grammar, 
Gordon has noted 912 Ugaritic words (many new ones have been 
explained since his grammar was published). Of this number 
some 550 occur in the Bible and over 300 of those 550 occur in 
| Proverbs alone. Some significant word and phrase parallelisms 
are noted below. 


(1) The alternation between ‘‘right’”’ and “‘left”” may appear 
to be of little significance, yet it is a form of parallelism and is 
- not to be overlooked. 
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Prov 3 16 Gordon, No. 52:64 


“Length of days is in her y‘db ’uymn 'usm'al b-phm. 
ight hand, 
in her left ‘hice and “it shall be put right and 
honor.” left into their mouth.’"? 


(2) Very common to both Ugaritic and Proverbs is the paral- 
lelism between silver and gold. 


Prov 8 19 Gordon, No. 51:VI:36 f. 
“My fruit is better than gold, “‘my houses I have built 
yea than fine gold, of silver, 


and my revenue than choice my palaces of gold I have 
silver.” made.” 


Compare also Prov 8 10 and 16 16 and text No. 77:20 f. 


(3) Parallelism of “bread” and ‘‘wine’’. 


Prov95 Gordon, No. 51:I1V: 35-37 
“Come, eat of my bread, and “Eat from the tables bread, 
drink of the wine which drink from the jars, wine.” 
I have mingled.” 


(4) The two expressions for eternity are found in both Prov- 
erbs and Ugaritic in parallel form. 


Prov 27 4 Gordon, No. 68:10 
“For riches are not for- igh mlk ‘Imk 
ever (odiy)), drkt dt drdrk 


neither indeed the crown ii ; 
fot every genera- Thou shalt take thine 


tion (47 W7).” : eternal kingdom, oe 
thine everlasting dominion. 


(5) The parallelism of ‘‘mouth” and “‘lips’’. 


Prov 27 2 I Aqht, 113 (cf. 77:45) 
‘‘Let another man praise thee “From his mouth the message 
and not thine own mouth; verily went forth, 
a stranger, and not thine own from his lips, the word.” 
lips.” 
Note further the elision of the verb in the second unit of both 
passages, yielding a similar parallelism. 


19 BASOR, No. 71, p. 37. 
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(6) The use in parallel phrases of yow and ja. 


Prov 41 Gordon, No. 51:V. 121 f. 
“Hear (yow) ye children, the [Sm I-’al’eyn bl 
instruction of a father, bn I-rkb ‘rpt. 
and attend to know under- 
standing (nnan).” . “Hear, O Aleyan Baal, 
understand, O Rider of 
the Clouds.” 
(7) The parallelism between “hungry” and “‘thirsty’”’ is given 
in Prov 25 21. Likewise we have a similar parallelism in El’s 
reply to Asherah (No. 51:IV: 30 ff.) 


(8) Prov 3 19, 20 is interesting in our study for several com- 

parisons in words and phrases to Ugaritic. 
YIN"TO ADIN M7 “The Lord by wisdom hath 
mana ODY 1D founded the earth; 
\pai npn nyt by understanding hath he 
boyy orpny established the heavens. 
By his knowledge the depths 
are broken up, 
and the clouds drop down 
the dew.” 

First of all, the phrase y1& 10° is to be compared with text 
No. 51:1:41 where msdt ’ars (‘foundations of the earth’’) oc- 
curs. In No. 51:III: 6, the verb form ysdk is clear but the 
adjacent words are missing. The familiar Hebrew parallelism 
“‘heaven — earth’’ occurs frequently in Ugaritic. Compare No. 
52:62; V AB, C: 17-28; V AB, D: 57-64, etc. In V AB, D: 87 
we find the expression ‘‘dew of heaven, oil of earth.” Gen. 27 28 
reproduces the parallelism exactly but it is interesting to note 
that in Proverbs also the clouds of heaven distill dew. The 
Hebrew word nvonn, plural of on (“‘deep’’=Accadian tédmtu, 
“salt water ocean’’), occurs often in Ugaritic in the dual forma- 
tion (Cf. I AB, I: 6; 51: IV: 22). 

(9) Chapter 9 of Proverbs contains a number of words of 
Cannanite (Ugaritic) origin. So lhm ‘“‘to eat,” hkmt, ‘“‘wisdom,” 
grt, “city,” and the rare Hebrew word » found in Prov 9 3.7° 
Prov 9 5 is of special interest. 


20 Cf. JPOS, 1934, p. 134, n. 175. 
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‘onda ond 195 “Come, eat of my bread, 
*ND0D "3 Nw and drink of the wine which 
I have mingled.” 


Here occurs Jhm in the Ugaritic sense of “‘to eat” (rare in 
Hebrew with this connotation) in a cognate construction, exactly 
as in 51:IV: 35-37. There we find that when Asherah comes 
before El with the request concerning a house for Baal, El 
invites her to “eat bread from the tables (/h[m] b-tlhnt lhm), 
drink wine from the jars.” The meaning of the preposition 3 
in Prov. 95 as “from” seems to be attested by this Ugaritic 
passage. This preposition often has the meaning “from”’ in 
Ugaritic. The mixing (msk) of wine by personified Wisdom re- 
calls text No. V AB, A: 15 ff., where Baal takes a thousand 
pitchers of wine (’alp kd yqh b-bmr), and mixes a myriad (rbt 
ymsk b-mskh). 


(10) Finally, we may list a number of Ugaritic words, which 
occur in the book of Proverbs, but never or rarely elsewhere. 

a. pkm, “‘live coal,” No. 51:11: 9; 52:39, 41, 45, 48, and Prov 26 21 (also in 
Isaiah twice and Psalms once). 

b. plk, “‘spindle,” found in No. 51: II: 3 f., and Prov 31 19. 


c. r’emt, ‘‘coral” (??) found in V AB, C:1. The word occurs three times 
in Hebrew (Prov 24 7; Job 28 18; Ezek 27 16). 


d. ’atr, ‘‘step, path,” in No. 51:IV and Prov 14 15 (also in Job and Psalms). 


e. bl, ‘‘not” (often in Ugar.) in Krt. 1:90 f. and Prov 10 30; 12 3; 19 23 and 
elsewhere in Hebrew poetry. 


f. rp’em, ‘dead, shades of the dead,” in IV Aght I: 1, 6 f.; II: 6)., and in 
Prov 2 18; 9 18; 21 16 {and elsewhere in poetry). 


B. AHIQAR AND THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 


I. Some Analogies in Detail between Ahigqar and the Book of 
Proverbs 


The examples grouped here are those which exhibit a relatively 
clear text in Ahiqar and whose resemblance to the Biblical text 
is quite definite. Most of the comparisons have already been 
noted by others. The references to Ahiqar are given according 
to the plates in Sachau’s Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka. 
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(1) Form of paternal address (also found in Sumerian and 


Babylonian proverbs) 


Prov 1 8, ‘‘My son, hear the instruc- 
tion of thy father...” 


Cf. 110, 15; 21; 31, 11, 21; 410, 20; 
5 1, 20; 19 27; 27 11. 


Ahiqar 44:4, “If I smite thee, my 
son...” 


Cf. 47, I, 2, 4; 47, II, 8. 


(2) Moral precepts concerning the training of children 


Prov 23 13, 14, “Withhold not cor- 
rection from the child: for if thou 
beatest him with the rod, he shall 
not die. Thou shalt beat him with 
the rod, and shalt deliver his soul 
from hell.” 


Ah. 44:2-4, ‘The son who is trained 
and taught...Hold not back thy 
son from the rod if thou art not able 
to deliver him...If I smite thee, 
my son, thou shalt not die, but if 
I leave (thee) to thine own heart...” 


(3) Admonitions on a close watch in speech 


Prov 4 23, ‘‘More than all watching, 
garrison thy heart.” 


Prov 6 2, “Thou art snared with the 
words of thy mouth, thou art taken 
with the words of thy mouth.” 


Prov 25 15, “...a soft tongue shat- 
tereth the bone.” 


Ah. 45:4, “more than every garrison, 
garrison thy mouth.” 


Ah. 45:5, ‘“‘stronger is the ambush 
of the mouth than the ambush of 
battle.” 


Ah. 45:11, 12, ‘Soft is the tongue 
(of the king) but the ribs of a dragon 
it shattereth like death which is not 
seen.” 


The verbal parallelism in this last example is very close. 
Practically every word in the Biblical text is found in Ahigar. 
The dynamistic conception of the ‘‘word” found here and in 
other Biblical and extra-Biblical passages is the fore-runner of 
the conception of the Logos.”* 


(4) Concerning the king 


The section in Prov 16 12-15 on the king and other isolated _ 
verses may be compared to Ah. 45:6-14, likewise dealing with © 
the king. Both assign to him a high place on earth. Cf. Ah. 
45:13, 14, “The king is as Rahmén (i. e. God),’’ and ‘‘Excellent 


2 Cf. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 285 f. 
22 Suggested translation of W. F. Albright. 
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is the king to see as Shamash.”’ Both emphasize the sharpness 
of his wrath and both speak of the caution that must be taken 
in his presence. And in both Ahigar and Proverbs the majesty 


and favor of the king is upon those who walk in peace. 


(5) Concerning tale-bearing 


Prov 11 13, “‘A tale-bearer revealeth 
secrets; but he that is of a faithful 
spirit concealeth the matter.” 


(6) On divine sovereignty 


Prov 211, “The king’s heart is in 
the hand of the Lord, as the rivers 
of water: he turneth it whithersoever 
he will.” 


(7) Miscellaneous comparisons 


Prov 263, “A whip for the horse, 
a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the fool’s back.” 


Prov 273, ‘‘A stone is heavy, and 
the sand weighty; but a fool’s wrath 
is heavier than them both.” 


Prov 277, ‘The full soul loatheth 
a honeycomb; but to the hungry 


Ah. 44:15, “And he (who) hears a 
thing and does not reveal it, behold, 
this is precious to Shamash.” 


Ah. 46:12, 13, “For it is not in the 
power of men to lift their feet and 
to put them down without (the 
gods). For it is not in thy power to 
lift thy foot (and) put it down.” 


Ah. 44:5, “A blow for a slave, 
rebuke (?) for a maid, also for all 
thy servants...” 


Ah. 46:1, “I have lifted sand and 
I have carried salt and there is 
nothing heavier than. . .”"% 


Ah. 48, II, 14, “Hunger sweetens 
that which is bitter.”’ 


soul every bitter thing is sweet.” 


IT. Differences between Ahigar and the Book of Proverbs 


The differences between Ahiqar and the Book of Proverbs 
far outweigh the comparisons. When we have stated that both 
the works of wisdom contain proverbs, some of them quite 
similar, we have spoken of the one outstanding comparison — a 
comparison that would naturally be expected. The first great 
difference is in style. The greater part of the Biblical book is made 
up of condensed parallel detached couplets either antithetic or 


23 This is one of the few places where the Syriac follows the Aramaic closely. 
Unfortunately the Aramaic text is damaged at the place of the last word in 
the line. Only traces of a tau (?) remain. 
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synthetic or synonymous in form, each verse a complete proverb 
in itself. But in contrast, the proverbs of Ahigar extend over 
several lines and are more or less connected for the most part. 
The Biblical couplet is not known to Ahiqar. A second chief 
difference is that there is no analogy in Proverbs to the animal 
fables so common to Ahigar (cf. the parable of the lion and the 
hind in pl. 44:10, 11, the parable of the leopard and the she-goat 
in pl. 46:8-9, etc.). 

On the other hand there seems to be no doubt that the Aramaic 
proverbs hark back to an Assyrian origin. Both Meissner and 
Dossin’s following Meissner, have emphasized this. Even more 
convincing are the arguments of A. T. Olmstead for a clear 
Assyrian historical setting for the story.“ He believes that 
Ahigar, ‘‘counsellor of all Assyria and seal bearer of king Sina- 
herib,” is the same person as ‘‘Ahiaqar, second officer of Bar- 
halza, who appears in a document of 698,” and Nadin, the 
adopted son of Ahigqar, “‘is the scribe Nadinnu, who appears in 
671 and writes letters to Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal.” And 
the dire straits to which Ahiqar is brought Olmstead connects 
“with the harem intrigues for the throne at the close of Esar- 
haddon’s reign when other important officials met a worse fate.” 
Dossin (note 25) has made what seems to be a very happy con- 
nection between Ah. 45:15 and a phrase in an early Babylonian 
letter from Larsa. Another striking comparison is found in 
the formula in the wisdom tablet as to the things pleasing or 
displeasing to Shamash.” Cf. Ah. 44:14, 15, ‘“Two things are 
comely and of three is there pleasure to Shamash... behold 
this is precious (to) Shamash.” And, finally, we may observe 
that Erich Ebeling has published Assyrian animal fables from 
which the fables common to the Aramaic proverbs originate.” 


24 “Das Marchen vom weisen Achiqar,’’ Der Alte Orient (1917), pp. 26 ff., 
and Babylonien und Assyrien, II, pp. 429 f. 

2s ‘Sur un proverbe araméen de la Sagesse d’Abigar,”’ Revue d’Assyriologie, 
No. 29, 1932, p. 129. 

6 “‘Intertestamental Studies,”’ JAOS 56 (1936) 243. 

27 See Langdon, Joc. cit., p. 114. 

28 Die babylonische Fabel und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Literaturgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1927). 
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III. Wisdom in Ahigar and the Book of Proverbs 


The many references to wisdom (hokhmah or hokhméth?®) 
in Proverbs demand attention. The word is used in a number of 
meanings. 


(1) It has reference to practical wisdom in everyday life. 
It is the giver and sustainer of life for the soul (3 21; 13 14; 14 3; 
15 2); it is allied with understanding, knowledge and discretion 
(cf. 2 2, ‘Incline thine ear unto wisdom and apply thine heart 
to understanding;”’ cf. also 2 6, 10 £.; 3 15, 21; 4 5, 73.5 1; 7 4; 8 1, 10, 
12 £.; 10 13; 14 33; 16 16; 17 24, 28; 19 8; 21 11, 30; 23 23; 24 3; 30 3), 
and is identified with understanding (8 14); it comes as a result 
of true instruction (19 20) and chastening (29 15); it issues forth 
in choice words (10 13, 19; 12 18; 143; 152, 7; 17 28); and its 
practical value is inestimable (3 13 #.; 8 10, 12 #,; 16 16). 


(2) Then, too, wisdom is presented as a religious virtue. 
Compare 9 10, ““The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 


(3) In the third place it is seen as a divine gift. Cf. 2 4-7, 
“If thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasures; then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom: out 
of his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. He layeth 
up sound wisdom for the righteous...” 


(4) In 3 19, wisdom is set forth as a divine attribute. 


(5) Finally, we find a number of very important passages 
where hokhmah or hokhméth is rhetorically personified (1 20 £., 
and 8 1—96). So, in ch. 1, Wisdom appears as a sort of ‘‘town 
crier,” offering her counsel and instruction to the simple in the 
streets and on the business corners of the city, and warning of 
the impending folly that will come swiftly upon those that reject 
her reproof and counsel. In chapter 9 1-6 Wisdom is pictured 
as a hostess who prepares an elaborate feast and who sends 
forth her maidens to obtain guests to partake of her dainties. 


29 The word hokhméth is probably of Phoenician origin; cf. Albright, op. cit., 
p. 283. 
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Again, in chapter 8 1-9 we find Wisdom stationed at the gates 
of the city crying to those that enter. In verses 10-21 Wisdom 
speaks of her own inestimable value and inherent qualities. The 
outstanding passage is 8 22-31. Here Wisdom is said to be “‘poured 
out from the beginning,’’° ‘“‘brought forth’’ before the floods 
and before the establishing of mountains and hills, the ‘‘master- 
workman” of God,** his daily delight. Then after creation she 
found joy “in the habitable part of his earth,’’ and her delights 
“were with the sons of men.” This personification of Wisdom 
in Proverbs has an interest for us in comparison to Ahigar. 
The last line of plate 44 (Sachau) and the first line of plate 45 
have been observed to refer to a myth of the hokhmethd. 
Albright’s reading with partial and complete restorations is as 
follows: 


[Jn wade [yo] lanns![n] “Wisdom is from the gods, 
v7 TTL]? [RN] PIadad ye she is also precious to the gods; 
xmabn [nd] [yo]>[yd] [ay for ever she has a kingdom; she is 
bys > nm now y[]!olva established 
[A] Rw JwIp in heaven, because the lord of the 
gods (lit. holy ones) exalted her.” 


The pagan background of the passage is certain from what 
precedes, i. e., the things pleasing and displeasing to Shamash 
(Sachau 44:14, 15). This elevation of Wisdom is found quite 
clearly in the much later book of Enoch (2nd century B. C.),33 
as well as in Baruch*4 and Ben Sira.3 


3° See Albright, AJSL 36 (1920) 286. 

3t Many read amin, ‘“‘nursling, ward,” instead of amén, ‘‘craftsman,” but 
the latter is preferable. 

32 Cf, Albright, AJSL 36 (1920) 285, with subsequent revision by him. 

33 ‘Wisdom found no place where she might dwell; then a dwelling-place 
was assigned her in the heavens. Wisdom went forth to make her dwelling 
among the children of men and found no dwelling-place: wisdom returned to 
her place, and took her seat among the angels.’’ (42 1-3, R. H. Charles’ trans- 
lation). 

34 Cf. 3 28 £., ‘‘And because they had not wisdom, they perished through 
their folly. Who hath gone up into heaven, and taken her, and brought her 
down from the clouds?” 

3s Cf, 24 7, 12-15, 40, 41, 46. 
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The chief points for our consideration now are the source of 
the personification of Wisdom in Proverbs and its relation to 
the passage in Ahiqar. It is certain that Canaanite literary 
influence is found in Proverbs (especially chaps. 8-9) to a large 
degree (see above). Ahiqar suggests that there existed some 
hokhmethéa romance, possibly concerning an older Canaanite 
goddess of wisdom. The pre-existence of Wisdom, her entrance 
into the world of matter where she is ill-treated and her final 
exaltation are indicated for us in the second century book of 
Enoch. The last of these three ideas may be traced back to 
Ahigar. The first two to some extent are found in Prov 8. Wis- 
dom is ‘from everlasting” and “from the beginning” yet she 
later comes to find her joy ‘in the habitable part of his earth” 
and her delight is ‘with the sons of men.” It occurs to the writer 
that Prov 14 1 has a possible connection with the lines in Ahigar 
on wisdom. The verse has been difficult to translate. Commen- 
tators have tended to delete the ow) ‘‘women,” either because 
of the lack of sense in the present text or because there is no 
corresponding word in the second half of the verse. But 07 
may be a corruption of an original mow: niph‘al feminine 
perfect of the verb ov, “to place, establish.” The niph‘al 
form does not occur in the Bible but is normal. The elision of 
the feminine ending 7 may be due to haplography, since both 
of the following words end in nm. The reference may then be to 
the establishment of Wisdom or her palace (house), which com- 
pares favorably to Ahiqar 44:16; 45:1 on the establishment of 
wisdom’s kingdom. Note that the same verb is used in Ahiqar 
(now yowa xmobnd ay, “forever her kingdom is established in 
heaven’’). On the other hand it is possible that the first half of 
the verse may contain a conflate reading; one reading being, 
“Wisdom buildeth her house,’’ and the other, ‘‘as for Wisdom, 
her house is established (Oit).” 

What then may we conclude as to the source of this personified 
wisdom in Proverbs 8-9? First of all, the vocabulary reflects 


36 Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 284. Cf. the references to 
wisdom in the Ugaritic texts: 51:IV, 65 f., ‘“Thou art great, El, thou art verily 
wise; the grey of thy beard has verily instructed thee,” and VAB, 38 f., ‘““Thy 
word, El, is wisdom, thy wisdom is everlasting.” 
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definite Canaanite influence and the concept of wisdom shows 
definite points of contact with early Aramaean literature. This 
influence is not to be thought strange in view of the outstanding 
influence of the Canaanite Ugaritic texts on the Psalms (cf. 
especially Psalms 29 and 68). But we may safely conclude also 
that the passages in Proverbs have been purged of any pagan 
connotation. In each of the passages in Proverbs there is a 
concluding word of exhortation to seek for wisdom. Men are 
admonished to come to wisdom’s feast and forsake the way of 
the foolish. And the blessing of life and the favor of the Lord 
are promised to the man who listens to wisdom. 


C. CONCLUSION 


We must emphasize the value of the period between 1900 
and 1929 for the historical criticism of Proverbs. No longer is 
this part of Hebrew literature isolated. Elephantine, Babylonia 
and Egypt have yielded comparable works of gnomic wisdom, 
and the field of comparative criticism for this one Biblical book 
has broadened to such a degree as to place it far ahead of many 
other Biblical books in quantity of comparative material. No 
longer can the statement concerning Solomon (I Kings 4 32 
[Heb. 5 12]) or the ascriptions of certain sections to his authorship 
(cf. 10 1 and 25 1) be disregarded. Coppens writes, ‘‘the reputa- 
tion of Solomon as the Israelite sage par excellence has accord- 
ingly gained in historical likelihood.’’3? And, further, we may 
safely assign those parts of Proverbs ascribed to the Hebrew 
sages with their clear monotheistic point of view to a relatively 
early time in the history of Israel. + 

Following the introduction we have tried to trace the path of 
Ugaritic literary influence on Proverbs. This influence is clear 
even though the nature of the two works is quite different — 
gnomic wisdom as against mythical epics. There is a great 
gulf between the two in religious viewpoint. The moral warmth 
and monotheistic spirit of Proverbs have no counterpart in the 
sensualism of the Ugaritic poems. 


37 The Old Testament and the Critics (1942), p. 82. 
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And, finally, we have noted the analogies and differences 
between the Biblical proverbs and Ahigar. An Assyrian origin 
for Ahigar is quite definite. As for the relationship between 
Wisdom in Ahiqar and Proverbs, we may follow both back to 
an older Hokhmethé romance, but with this qualification: the 
Hebrew treatment is free from pagan meaning; Wisdom is 
personified but Wisdom is not a goddess. 














HEBREW MARGINALIA III* 


STEVEN T. BYINGTON 


BALLARD VALE, MASSACHUSETTS 
1. The Sense of Certain Words 


UNKEL’S note on Ps 89 11 is surely right in pointing out 

that x97 does not mean “crush” but ‘‘beat down, fell, 
batter;” it should regularly be translated by these expressions 
or their equivalents. Whether Gunkel is right in his theory 
of the most primitive meaning of the root is less certain and 
less important. The origin of the erroneous interpretation 
“crush” is obvious: when Hebrew ceased to be a language of 
common life and became a school _— 8937 was confused 
in thought with 457. 

The proofs that 7 means the arm from elbow to finger if not 
from shoulder to finger, and that 51 means the leg from hip to 
toe, have been familiar since the days of the Talmud, though 
they are not always borne in mind. But the logical inference 
does not seem to be drawn, viz. that 3 means the hand and 
bin. 9D the foot. When the record says that the dogs had left 
nothing of Jezebel except her hands and feet, we absurdly render 
“the feet, and the palms of her hands” (II Ki 935). The other 
occurrences will show that 99 and $19.4) regularly mean “hand,” 
“foot,”’ not merely their lower surface. This is confirmed by the 
form of the letters » and 3. The old form of the letter 1” shows 
the erect arm, with the elbow at the bottom and at the top the 
main part of the hand and the thumb; the old form of *> shows 
the outspread fingers, as our K still does, but the ‘‘palm”’ of the 
hand is precisely the part that is missing. 


*See “Hebrew Marginalia” (JBL 60 [1941] 279-288); and ‘“‘Hebrew Mar- 
ginalia II” (JBL 61 [1941] 205-207). 
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In my judgment &) is not a separate word but a conjugational 
ending of the verb, corresponding to the Arabic emphatic ending 
-nna. Being used in verb-forms of imperative meaning, it came 
to be appended to other words that were associated with com- 
mands or requests, in the same way as the Greek adverb depo 
when used imperatively is conjugated as a plural form, dedre, 
with a verbal ending; or as we ourselves conjugate the imperative 
interjection “‘scat” as if it were an imperative verb, and say that 
the cat “‘scatted.”’ 

In any case &) does not, as is commonly supposed, intensify 
an imperative, but merely makes it more courteous. Imperatives 
in Hebrew and other languages are largely very short words. 
It was felt that such short imperatives sounded too brusque, 
and they were cushioned by the additional syllable to take off 
the abruptness. The demonstration of this lies in the fact that 
there was an alternative way to accomplish the same purpose. 
Many imperatives are cushioned by prefixing the imperative 
of o)p instead of suffixing §); and where op is thus prefixed, » 
is never used except Gen 27 19 and I Kings 142. The habit of 
treating §) and 0)p as mutually exclusive was carried so far that 
&) is not used with o1p even when ojp is independent and not 
prefixed to another verb. 

It is generally agreed that 0°25 and mx are pearls and red 
coral; but there is abundant disagreement as to which is the coral 
and which the pearls. Granting that they are pearls and red 
coral, the question is conclusively settled by the fact that in 
Ez 27 16, whether we read 058 or O78, the Mos85 are brought to 
Tyre from the direction of the Indian Ocean. They cannot, 
therefore, be red coral, which Tyre would have exported in that 
direction, but not received from there. Red coral isa Mediter- 
ranean product, and never appeared east of the Isthmus of Suez 
until the opening of the Suez Canal; the ancient canals, being 
cut from the Nile to the Red Sea, did not afford a passage for 
the propagation of the coral. Gesenius realized the cogency of 
this reason, and made nvr black coral; but more recent scholars, 
though they cite Gesenius deferentially, are not disposed to 
accept the black coral. Doubtless they are right in not accepting 
it; for, in the first place, black coral does not seem to deserve 
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a place in such a context as Job 28 18; in the second place, it 
would be strange that a jewel of such universal and ancient 
fame as the pearl should nowhere be named in the Bible. But 
if these two jewels are pearls and red coral, then Ezekiel’s 
geography proves that mon" are the pearls. 

In Is 30 14 we have a crock broken by wilful and remorseless 
pounding (doubtless in obedience to the law which required the 
destruction of a polluted earthen vessel) so that there does not 
remain a fragment big enough to take up fire from a bed of coals 
or to draw water from a 81). 

Most scholars render 82) here by ‘‘cistern,”’ though it obviously 
cannot have such a meaning in the only other place where it 
occurs, Ez 47 1. They should be required to try to draw water 
with a potsherd out of a cistern, standing on the ground two or 
three meters above the level of the water. To draw water from 
a cistern one uses a bucket or jar, not a shard. A minority make 
the 822 a pool, which is compatible with the text of Ezekiel and 
could be reached with a potsherd. Yet there is no reason for 
using a potsherd, and 82) is not the standard word for pool. 

One who has access to a well, a cistern, a stream, a spring, a 
pool, draws water in a proper vessel. But in a poorly watered 
country like Judah one may be thirsty and need just enough for 
a drink when one is not near any of these. A 83), a patch of wet 
ground, may meet his want, provided the soil is not nnbp as in 
Ezekiel. To dig a water-hole in it takes some labor and time, 
even if there is no obstruction. But if the wet ground is covered 
with vegetation there is a shorter way. Press down on it, and 
you press water out from under and up at the sides of your 
pressure. If you pressed with something saucer-shaped, the 
water will run into the saucer and can be taken up in it. One 
would not carry a saucer to the wilderness for such a purpose, but 
one might find a worthless potsherd and leave it lying by the 
82) to be used again in time of need. 

The word o°wx3 occurs only in Is 5 2,4. The traditional trans- 
lation is “wild grapes” in English and ‘‘Herlinge” in German. 
Commentaries are disposed to follow the translation that is tradi- 
tional in their language, in spite of the fact that neither of the 
two is plausible; some Germans accept ‘‘wild grapes’’ because 
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Jerome translates it by Jabruscae, which Pliny says is Latin for 
the Greek Guzedos aypia. They do not take the trouble to 
read the description of labrusca in Pliny or that of &medos 
a&ypia.in Dioscorides and Theophrastus, or they would see 
that the plant so named is not a grape any more than our Amer- 
ican wild flax, wild olive, wild tobacco, are actually flax, olive, 
tobacco; the /abrusca is something in the nature of a bryony or 
a nightshade. Wild grapes (which in Palestine would be the 
cultivated grape run wild, for it is not a native plant of Pales- 
tine) are not so vile as Isaiah assumes; neither could they possibly 
grow from vines of a cultivated variety, as the Israelite vine- 
yardist knew. Delitzsch’s statements about the badness of the 
wild grape seem to be drawn from his imagination. By Herlinge 
I understand the little grapes which fail either to reach full 
size or to ripen along with the rest of the cluster. The current 
view of American vineyardists is that they are such as failed to 
get properly pollinated. I doubt this explanation: it is true that 
the little unripened grapes are usually seedless and the little 
seedless grapes of an otherwise seeded cluster are usually un- 
ripened, but the correlation is not so uniform as the theory 
seems to require. But these grapes are exceptional in the clus- 
ter: a crop that totally failed to ripen could only belong to 
a vine requiring for maturity a longer season than was available 
on the spot. If this occurred in Palestine (which is unlikely) 
the vineyardist would know that the vines in question were not 
of a standard variety. 

Post, in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, thinks berries of some 
species of nightshade are meant, without realizing that the 
Vulgate labruscae supports his view. But, once more, Isaiah’s 
hearers must have known that a plantation of genuine grapes 
would never yield nightshade. Ignorant farmers may believe 
that under some circumstances wheat will turn to darnel in 
Europe, to chess in America, because they do not realize that 
the stalk may grow from seed that was already lying in the 
ground. As Michaelis (Mosaisches Recht) remarks on Lev 19 19, 
the farmer who believes this may have assumed that he was 
sowing pure wheat when in fact part of what he sowed was the 
wrong species; but it would be a very different matter to believe 
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that a nightshade had grown from a grape cutting that was set 
out. The vineyardist knows whether he set grapevines, and 
whether what has grown came from what he set. 

Levison, on p. xvii of The Parables (Edinburgh, Clark, 1926) — 
a work valuable for its first-hand knowledge of Palestinian and 
Jewish life, in spite of the author’s limited acquaintance with the 
Greek language — translates ‘‘dried-up husks of grapes.” He 
can hardly mean the remnants that are left when birds have eaten 
the fruit; he must mean fruit that has failed to be juicy, and 
therefore diseased fruit. 

This brings us to Aquila. Aquila translates campiat, clearly 
meaning diseased fruit; and I feel sure that Aquila is right. 
A well-planted vineyard may become infected with a disease that 
will ruin its fruit from no cause that the owner can trace. Black 
rot will make a cluster look like “dried-up husks’’ even before 
it is actually dry; but black rot is an American disease, said to 
have made its first appearance in France in the late 1880's, so 
that it is barely possible that it should have been troublesome 
in Palestine even in Levison’s youth. But anthracnose is a grape 
disease native to the Old World; it will make the cluster dis- 
gusting to the eye, which I think may satisfy the etymology of 
ow. (it does not seem necessary to confine this etymology to 
the idea of disgusting odor), and it will make it absolutely worth- 
less. Presumably the anthracnosed cluster would be left hanging 
on the vine as not worth picking, and would thus pass into the 
condition which is known to American pomologists as ‘‘mummied 
fruit’? and which Levison might well designate as “dried-up 
husks.”” The treatment recommended in America, where 
anthracnose has not yet got a strong foothold, is to use a pre- 
ventive spray and to prune out and burn all diseased branches. 
The thorough infestation of a whole vineyard, as described by 
Isaiah, would be an extreme case, and is so described. 

As a translation for popular use, Luther was right in feeling 
that the style of the passage requires a single noun, not a peri- 
phrase, preferably not even so much of a periphrase as a noun 
with adjective. For an American translation I suggest ‘‘nub- 
bins,’’ which might perhaps most properly mean Herlinge but 
might also, I think, be applicable to anthracnosed grapes. 
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2. os Before Noun or Pronoun 


Usually the word after 08 is the verb. Books of reference 
tell to what extent this verb is perfect or imperfect, but one may 
look through several of them without learning to what extent 
DN is directly followed by the noun or pronoun subject of the 
verb or subject of an understood “‘is.” Here is a list of the pas- 
sages where this is the case: Gen 23 13; 3152 (bis); Ex 21 423; 
22 14; Lev 4 3 13 27; 25 52; 27 15 26 (bis); Nu 14 30; 15 27; Josh 2 19; 
Judg 4 20; 6 37; 1 Sam 17 9; 26 19 (bis); II Sam 10 11; I Kings 18 21 
(bis); Jer 42 15; 49 9 (bis); Hos 12 12; Ob 5 (ter); Zech 14 18; 
Ps 127 1 (bis); Job 8 4 5; 9 23 27; 11 13 14; 40 9; Eccl 10 4; I Chron 
19 12 (=II Sam 10 11). 


3. Some Hebrew Zoology 


As to certain snakes: it is customary to identify the n= as the 
cobra because Ps 58 5 speaks of it as handled by snake-charmers. 
Unluckily Jer 8 17 speaks also of charming the "1y5¥; and the two 


texts are alike in referring to the unsuccessfulness of the charm- 
ing. The two species are mentioned about equally often, if we 
identify yp¥ with *3yDx, and each more often than other kinds of 
snakes. All this points to two kinds of snakes conspicuous to the 
eye, identifiable at a glance, notably poisonous, and habitually 
handled by the charmer. These characteristics mark the cobra 
and the daboia, approximately identical with the tic-polonga 
of India, which Hindu snake-charmers handle along with the 
cobra; but it is left dubious which snake bears which name. 
If the argument is valid that Is 59 5 requires us to identify the 
‘YDS with an oviparous species, then °1yDx is the cobra, the only 
Oviparous poisonous snake of Palestine, and jn» the daboia. 
This argument is hardly conclusive, for the prophet was probably 
not an expert on the difference between oviparous and viviparous 
snakes (his suggestion at the end of the verse that a damaged 
egg would produce a snake of a different species can hardly 
have been based on actual observation), yet his mention of eggs 
can well have been founded on fact, and we have no counter- 
vailing evidence to support the alternative view. The myn is 
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presumably the snake of like spelling in Arabic until the contrary 
is shown. Hastings’ Bible Dictionary complains that the Arabic 
lexicographers’ description of this snake does not distinguish it 
from other snakes. Yet there can be no doubt that the lexicog- 
raphers intended to do precisely this. The-reconciliation is that 
although the description does not distinguish it from other snakes 
in the world at large, the lexicographers’ description has the 
implied condition that they mean a snake of Arabia, and in 
that case the description does adequately identify echis arenicola. 
In translation we may render *yD¥ as “cobra,” jn» as “‘viper,” 
mys as ‘‘sand-adder”’ even though it be not the sand-natter of a 
zoological textbook. 

To a commentary which I cannot now identify I am indebted 
for the suggestion that the creature described in Ez 28 12 &. is 
the phoenix. I am not sure whether the commentator who gave 
me the idea used this word; but the identification seems an 
evident one. We use the name phoenix for a great pheasant if 
the context is wild enough to have a mythical flavor, whether 
in the Levant or in China and Japan. The term does not neces- 
sarily imply the ancient Levantine myth about its resurrection, 
although Ezekiel’s three references to fire suggest that he knew 
some form of this myth. But my commentator did not undertake 
to find the Hebrew name of this creature. I think we have it 
given: I think m2>nomn 7nX means, “You are a phoenix.” 
mion onmn has always been the despair of commentators. In 
any language that has a phoenix the name of the creature can 
be expected to be a foreign word, as much exposed to alteration in 
transmission as the description of the bird itself. What may have 
been the form of mi>nomn in the language it was originally 
borrowed from I cannot say; but I think it is the Hebrew name 
of the phoenix. 

In Jb 39 20 it is usual to interpret 737% of an individual grass- 
hopper. But 7258 is by usage collective. Take it as such, and 
Dio will then be also collective, as 01D so commonly is; and the 
comparison of the multitude of chariot-horses to the multitude of 
grasshoppers is more apt than the comparison of one horse to 
one grasshopper, and gives the verb a more natural sense. 

We assume that the description of the hippopotamus in Job 
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is based on observation in Egypt. But the vegetation mentioned 
in association with it is Palestinian, not Nilotic. Can we suppose 
that Palestine once had a hippopotamus? I ask the question 
because a few years ago a solitary hippopotamus wandered south 
from its habitat into Natal. The public and the authorities 
carefully protected it from molestation, and the press gave daily 
reports of its wanderings, until in southern Natal some un- 
identified miscreant shot it. The wilderness of Sinai would be a 
formidable barrier for a hippopotamus to pass; but if in an 
unusually rainy season a rogue driven out of the herd, losing its 
way as the South African specimen actually did, had either got 
along the coast to the Philistine plain or followed Pharaoh 
Necho’s canal to the Gulf of Suez and followed the coast to 
Ezion-Geber and then followed the valley to the Dead Sea, in 
either case it could have got into the swamp of the upper Jordan 
and lived in lonely comfort till it died of old age. This is doubtless 
only a remote possibility; but it would explain why the text 
correctly describes the beast’s relation to vegetation but gives 
only vegetation foreign to the beast’s habitat. 

We assume that the Leviathan in Job, if it be not a purely 
mythical creature, is either the crocodile or the whale, but 
cannot be both at once; so we decide for the crocodile. if the 
poet is describing a creature he has seen, doubtless it cannot be 
both at once; but if he is describing it from hearsay, there is no 
reason on earth why it cannot be both at once, just as Mariam 
in the third sura of the Koran is two Mariams, or as the hero of 
Jean Ingelow’s “Winstanley” is two lighthouse-builders. It is 
now the prevalent opinion, I think, that the poet never saw the 
creature, but writes from hearsay. If so, nothing is easier than 
that he should have heard a man who had been to Egypt telling 
about the Leviathan he had seen, 1nd also heard a man who had 
been to sea telling about the Leviathan he had seen, and supposed 
that both were describing the same creature so that the one 
description completed the other, as Mohammed supposed that 
the Jews were telling him part of the story of Mariam and the > 
Christians another part of her story. Therefore we can, without 
making our exegesis inconsistent, interpret most of the details 
as applying to the crocodile and yet interpret of the whale those 
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which can be more naturally be applied to the whale than to the 
crocodile, such as its spouting, the phosphorescence of the water 
disturbed by it, and the designation of ‘‘the deep” as its habitat. 
It is worth remembering that the man who had seen the whale 
had probably seen it at a distance, and therefore was not com- 
petent to testify that it lacked some conspicuous features of the 
crocodile such as the scaly armor and the formidable teeth. 


4. Some Textual Readings 


In Ps 90 5 it would take only the addition of a single letter to 
produce 73% on 131, “the remembrance of men isa sleep (i. e., 
a dream).’’ With this shift of the athnach the second hemistich 
would have the verb which it needs. 

The proper meaning of the Polel nm is to give the death- 
stroke to one who is already badly hurt; to finish killing one. 
If this meaning is borne in mind in Ps 109 16, it is seen to call 
for the reading 73) as Niphal participle which the LXX may or 
may not have read; they are said to have read 33. The rarity 
of the Niphal of 72) caused the corruption to 72). 

In Ps 118 12 it will not do to follow the LXX aoe pé\tooa 
knptov, for this confuses the preposition > with the conjunction 
“wx>. A preposition cannot be made to do duty as a conjunction 
by an ellipsis of the verb which the conjunction should introduce. 
Neither should we assume with Gunkel that the LXX authorizes 
us to read 17, which does not mean xnpiov. The word for 
knptov is 1y’, which looks quite as much like 1>y7 as 217 does: 
and was probably what the LXX read. 

In Ps 139 16 I propose to punctuate °9: as plural noun with 
singular suffix, so that it shall become antecedent to the follow- 
ing plurals, and understand it as referring to the first stage in the 
development of the embryo, conceived perhaps as a lot of clots 
in the semen; then after oD’ to insert 0°29, which might easily 
have fallen out by homoeoteleuton, then for 7m& to read 738, 
and finally to read 070 with three manuscripts. Thus I get the 
sense “‘Your eye saw my germs, and they were all registered in 
your book; many days they were shaped, and not one of them 
was lost.” 
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In Ps 141 5 for rs) DN I would read ‘Mm DY on, and for 
*nbpm ny I would read *nben wipy or *nbpn ny, getting the 
sense ‘‘Let a righteous man trounce me, let his friendship correct 
me; let a wicked man’s (LXX) oil not aioint my head, because 
they have fettered (or, provoked) my prayer by their wicked acts.” 

At the beginning of Prv 23 5 there is no use for either a He 
interrogative or a Hiphil. Either carry the first letter back to 
the end of v. 4, not altering the meaning in that verse, or read the 
first word of v. 5 as Hithpael perfect. In the same verse, Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica stigmatizes as dubious the proposal to read "wy 
for nvy; but it is strongly favored by the resultant paronomasia 
of "wy and “Ww. 

The halves of Prv 25 27 are ‘‘unrelated,”’ says Toy. They will 
be related if for N23 0725 we read 33% 723 and take }» in the 
comparative sense with implication of superiority, so as to get 
the sense ‘“‘and making grandeur a rarity is better than grandeur.” 
As to the sense “make a rarity,” that could perhaps be extorted 
out of the sense of “searching” in 1pn, but it would be more 
comfortable to change Nn to 7 so as to produce a Hiphil infinitive 
of 1p’. The sense of rarity is recognized for 1p’, especially in the 
Hiphil. 

The sense of the first half of Prv 26 s is not good enough to be 
worth the violence that is done to the meaning of words to get 
it. The idea demanded by the parallelism is not that }28 should 
be a precious stone but that it should be a common stone, as 
worthless as a fool, and therefore not to be wrapped in anything 
precious enough to be paralleled with honor. We get this sense 
if for 791902 we read map 73a. In the old script Pp would become 
1 if part of its top were removed by any accident of obliteration 
or mutilation. 

If in Prv 26 10 we could read $*p> dina for b> Sdima and punc- 
tuate 12” as “drunkard” both times, we might get the sense 
“Fool and drunkard are more numerous than sand; fool and 
drunkard are transient.’’ It would not be the greatest violence 
that this much-enduring verse has suffered. 

In Job 34 13, should we find in 4y a noun meaning the over- 
head, the welkin, then dividing mxww ‘Sy instead of ax voy 
and of course interpreting 1p) as ‘“‘ordain’’? 
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In Job 34 29, as punctuated, it is strange that 0°.» has no suffix. 
Without suffix the word would be more tolerable as an adverbial 
accusative and not a direct object; then 1nd" would be pointed 
as Niphal. 

In Job 36 17 could we usefully divide pan xb orywa pn? Then 
either bring back from v. 1s some emended form of mon °> to 
fill out the second hemistich of v. 17, or at least bring back one 
letter as suffix and then go on to read 379p D2 4m 15 on, 
making the total sense of the two verses “And you are not to 
pass wicked men’s judgment, but let justice be your stay; see 
that silver does not entice you nor the offering of composition- 
money deflect you.” 

In Elihu’s-speeches we can expect an Aramaism; therefore in 
Job 36 32 we can read 75°> for oD and interpret, ‘“‘He covers 
a stone with light and orders it to strike a mark,” a good con- 
sistent description of an antique view of the thunderbolt. In 
the next verse, besides reading s9pd with the Targum, one might 
for TY read the Qal of 771, and then for spo 1y7 ydy read doy 
supa) yn, making the verse mean “‘assailing mischief and wrong 
and wreaking jealous anger on foul play.” 

In 2 Chron 32 31 the Vulgate attamen might attest a reading 
bax for }>1. Such a reading would be helpful. 

In I Sam 15 12 Samuel sets out in the morning to meet Saul. 
Samuel is told: Saul came to Carmel (it would be handier for the 
exegete if Saul had come to Gilgal; but our authorities for the 
text give Carmel without variant, and the Gilgal that belongs 
to the context would not have been changed to the Carmel that 
does not belong to the context, and Carmel lies on Saul’s line 
of march) and is setting up a monument. (This, as the lectio 
ardua, must be preferred; the perfect tense of the LXX is an 
attempt to make the text easier; if the LXX reading had been 
the original, it would follow that the originator of the Masoretic 
reading not only changed the first letter of the verb but also 
inserted 71m, a lot of unmotivated labor to make the text more 
difficult). And he made a turn (or, went the rounds) and went 
over (or, across) and down to Gilgal. Who made a turn and 
went over down to Gilgal? 

One thing we have to do here is to consult the map. But this 
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is a case where the usual rule that the modern roads follow the 
ancient roads must be distrusted. After Jerusalem became the 
political and religious capital, it was a matter of course that all 
roads led to Jerusalem; but before David’s conquest it was 
equally a matter of course that the Hebrew roads did not lead 
into Jebus unless that city was your destination. The nineteenth 
chapter of Judges tells us that the pre-Davidic route from Beth- 
lehem to the highland of Ephraim passed by Jebus at such a 
distance that to enter the city would be a turning off from the road, 
and the next chance of a night’s lodging was Gibeah — not 
Anathoth. Suburbs like Anathoth arose around Jerusalem after 
it became the capital; so this chapter of Judges is explicit tes- 
timony that the twenty-first chapter of Joshua does not represent 
pre-Davidic conditions. 

Of course it would have been an act of war for Saul to lead 
his army into the Jebusite territory. So he came up from Carmel, 
passed near Jebus but outside its territory, and then, surely, 
down to Gilgal by the road from Jebus to Jericho. If he had 
passed west of Jebus, ‘“‘went round and across’’ would make 
sense for him; but the road in Judges, coming next to Gibeah 
as it goes on toward Ephraim, suggests rather passing east of 
Jebus; and in any case, what motivation would there be for the 
explicit insertion of the words ‘‘went round and across?” It is 
implausible. 

Then try applying the words to Samuel. He starts to meet 
Saul, who is supposed to be coming home from the Amalekite 
country; but he hears (as we must then assume) that Saul is 
now at Gilgal; so he ‘‘turns’’ from the road he started on, ‘‘strikes 
across” away from the north-and-south highways (for we have 
no reason to assume any eastward highway from the neighbor- 
hood of Ramah down to Gilgal), and goes cross-country down to 
Gilgal. The words “turned about and struck across” are thus 
excellently motivated. Decidedly this is the plausible inter- 
pretation. 

But this requires that Samuel shall have heard that Saul is 
now at Gilgal, and is incompatible with his having heard that 
Saul is now setting up a monument at Carmel. Between ‘‘Car- 
mel’”’ and “‘and is setting up”’ we need at least “‘and went down 
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to Gilgal.” If this much has fallen out, it may be that the lost 
passage is more than these words; for the mention of Carmel 
is unmotivated unless the original text told what he did or found 
at Carmel. And why on earth should he have selected Carmel 
as the site for a monument? The selection of Gilgal for that 
purpose was natural enough; it was a sacred spot and already 
a monumental place. 


5. Some Interpretations 


In Ps 85 9 Gunkel makes mbp> mean “‘hope,”’ and bases his 
exegesis on a transformation of the LXX version, assuming 
that they translated it xapadoxiay and the extant xapdiar is a 
corruption of this. But when $p> or mp2 is translatable by 
“‘confidence”’ it means not the state of being confident but the 
ground on which the confidence is based; it is not the nua but 
the nuan. Consequently the translation xapadoxiar, if it ever 
existed, would be a mistranslation. 

In Ps 90 5-6 does not $n mean “make a fresh start?” 

In Ps 9010 ‘‘days of our years’’ is unmotivated verbosity, 
and o72 is so useless after it that our translators simply disregard 
the word. The words of the text will have better force if we 
interpret this as an instance of the construct state before a clause, 
literally ‘‘the days of our-sleepings-are-in-them,” that is, “the 
days in which we do our sleeping,” or, if you like, ‘‘in which we 
spend our dream of existence.” 

In Ps 9016 Gunkel says “aria-by doppeltbetont’” and yet 
makes by a mere weakened synonym of >. If a normally un- 
stressed word is to be given a metrical stress, should it not have 
a rather distinctive force, rather than be robbed of even that 
distinctiveness which it ordinarily has? 

In Prv 23 29 ayy mdbon, parallel with “wounds without cause,” 
cannot well be anything else than ‘‘black eyes” from fighting. 
The occurrence of the same word in Gn 49 12 simply shows that 
“black eyes” had the same double meaning in Hebrew as in 
English, though in Genesis we may translate it “dark” for a 
public that is not accustomed to thinking of wine as black. It 
is now customary to interpret the }9 in Genesis as causative and 
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to say that the eyes are “red” by inflammation (our Revised 
Version) or “‘dim” by intoxication (recent commentaries gen- 
erally) ‘‘from’’ wine. But this is disproved by the parallel: it 
has never anywhere been supposed that milk made teeth white. 
Knobel, copied by Dillmann, says the teeth are dripping with 
milk and consequently appear dazzling white — highly unreal- 
istic; for nobody is capable of taking a drink of milk and then 
displaying teeth sufficiently coated with it to appear whiter. 
Other commentaries, so far as I observe, are making the teeth 
“white from (by) milk’’ without trying to explain how this is 
possible. On the other hand, ‘‘white as milk,” or even “whiter 
than milk,’ is a natural comparison. Therefore the teeth are 
“whiter than milk,” and therefore the eyes are “blacker than 
wine,”’ Palestinian wine being vino nero (as Delitzsch remarks on 
the preceding verse). It is furthermore to be noted that the 
context requires the words in Genesis to be words of praise; 
black eyes and white teeth are good praise of a fine face, but 
eyes inflamed by wine or vision darkened by it are the opposite 
of praise, notwithstanding the scholastic dogmatism of commen- 
tators. And is darkening of the vision really a characteristic 
effect of wine? Descriptions of drunkenness speak of seeing 
double, not of seeing obscurely. I am not familiar enough with 
the eyes of a young lion to say whether it is probable that either 
in the extant form of the eulogy or in a supposable primitive 
shorter form these eyes and teeth were those of the lion-cub of 
v. 9 rather than those of the human Judah; in that case, of course, 
the wine and milk could not be the diet of the cub, which is 
described as already feeding on *4\7w. 

In Prv 23 32 we seem to take 1n’"Ms adverbially; at least we 
translate it so. To me the suffix with the adverbial use seems 
very odd. In view of the suffix I would make inns the subject: 
“its future is that it will bite.” 

In Job 40 19 I propose to understand that this clumsily shaped 
creature was “‘made (passive participle with LXX) as he (God) 
was bringing on his chisel”; that is, in Robert Burns’s language, 
it was the work of the Creator’s prentice hand; in the language of 
modern science, it is a survival of those ungainly pachyderms 
that marked a more primitive stage of mammalian evolution. 
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One would think that those who say own nbp in Ct 43 is a 
crack in the skin of the pomegranate had never eaten the fruit. 
The interior of a pomegranate is divided into natural sections 
just as an orange is, though the sections are not of the same shape 
as those of the orange. These sections are the ons. Cut through 
the skin of a pomegranate so that it can be torn in two, then 
pull it apart so that the sections or some of them will naturally 
separate from each other, and on one side or the other you will 
see the rosiness showing ‘‘behind the veil.”” This ‘‘behind the 
veil” is the special point of the comparison to a piece of pome- 
granate. ‘‘Slice” is no better than “‘crack;” it is when the fruit 
is not cut through with a knife but broken apart that the “‘veil’’ 
effect is especially seen. 

In Ct 81 it seems to be usual to regard px as appositive or 
explanatory to ms. In that case *>& “Ww px” contributes nothing 
to the thought but is mere meter-filling poetic profusion of 
words, and > seems like a weakening of the vigor of the wish. 
I would rather take piv as appositive or explanatory to the sub- 
stantive > (the substantive force of 5, ‘‘the like of,’’ and its use 
in substantive syntax, are familiar). Would that you were the 
same as a brother to me! How the same as a brother? By 
being a milk-brother, so that for purposes of social propriety 
you could be treated like a brother. 

In Dan 3 16 we customarily understand 77 as referring to the 
general proposition of worshiping the golden image. Not so; 
it refers specifically to Nebuchadnezzar’s very last words. Do 
it or take the consequences, says the king, ‘‘and what god will 
there be that will deliver you out of my hands?”’ They answer, 
“‘We do not need to argue that point with you; whether our God 
can and will deliver us or not, take notice that we are not wor- 
shiping your golden image.” Thus the use of }mwn ceases to be 
a difficult one. 

In Ezra 8 3 it is needless to change 339 to ]2 and carry two 
words back to v. 2; it suffices to carry back the two words without 
changing the word: ‘‘of the sons of David, Hattush, one of the 
sons of Shecaniah.” 

In Ezra 10 44 I think we can get on with the traditional text 
by assuming a harsh ellipsis of the verb that has just been used: 
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“All these had married foreign wives, and some of them [had 
married] wives [who] had begotten sons.” 

In Neh 1 2 it is customary to take ‘‘from Judah” in the sense 
of ‘from the land of Judah,” and thus meaning that Hanani 
and the other men came from Judah. Is it not better to take 
“from Judah” with the noun “men?” “My brother Hanani 
came in, he and some men from Judah.’”’ Hanani had not been 
to Jerusalem but was living in Susa, only not in the 4°73; some 
men from Judah came to him, bringing news that he thought 
should be known in the most influential quarters, so he took them 
to the m2 and introduced them to his brother, the king’s 
cupbearer. 

In Neh 31 does not wtp mean ‘performed the ceremonies 
for it” to insure its permanence? At an earlier time (I Kings 
16 34) this would have meant that a human being, selected by 
lot, was buried (probably alive) at the bottom of the foundation; 
we may hope this was no longer true in Nehemiah’s time, but 
some ceremonies were still necessary if the gate was to stand 
with a hope of impregnability. 

In Neh 515 may not “nk, literally ‘“‘after,’”’ mean “to the 
amount of?’ ‘‘Had taken from them in bread and wine the 
worth of forty shekels.” 

In Neh 5 17 Nehemiah is not boasting about his charity, as 
Batten supposes, but specifying the expense to which he was put, 
thus showing how much motive he would have had to tax the 
people and how self-sacrificing he was in not taxing them. 
Hence the entertainment of prominent guests appropriately to 
their station is not as incongruous as Batten would make it, 
but in the highest degree relevant to the argument. And when 
we try to reduce the number of classes by identifying ‘‘those who 
came from foreign countries’ with one or both of the preceding 
classes, we are not only fagging ourselves with grammatical toil 
but again weakening Nehemiah’s argument: his whole purpose 
is to show how numerous were the classes he had to provide 
dinners for. The Judahites— any one who had business with 
the governor, evidently, was to ‘be given a free dinner; the 
magistrates who had business with him more often than the 
common people and had a priority for choice of viands; any 
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foreigner who came to Jerusalem and ought to have the benefits 
of a proxenos, and who had no proxenos other than the governor 
(first and foremost, doubtless, all sorts of Persian officials either 
visiting or in transit), — the feeding of all these was required of 
Nehemiah, and great was his generosity in not taxing the people 
to pay for it. It may be doubted, indeed, whether he would have 
classed Jews from foreign parts under the name of o-17; for 
throughout the book of Nehemiah “7” means not ‘a Jew,” 
anybody of Jewish race and religion, as in the book of Esther, 
but “‘a Judahite,” a citizen of the province Nehemiah governed, 
although Jews in the Diaspora had a right to use the name "ni" 
for themselves. 
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1. MEASURES oF CAPACITY 


OST of our data concerning the units of measure used in Syria and 
Palestine in the period following the Greek conquest have been handed 
down to us by Epiphanius and may be found in Hultsch’s Scriptorum metro- 
logicorum reliquiae. These data are, however, in most cases unreliable. Many 
of the figures appearing in the manuscripts are incorrect, and certain names 
of measures, such as mina, libra, sextarius, etc., are often used one for another 
or denote Jewish measures which had nothing to do with the real mina, libra 
or sextarius.* The data of Epiphanius may be accepted only if they are sup- 
ported by the evidence of reliable independent sources. 

One certain datum on Hellenistic Palestinian metrology occurs in an 
Egyptian papyrus dating from 259 B.C., which informs us that flour in Pales- 
tine was measured with a measure corresponding to an Egyptian artaba of 
30 choenices, that is, to 21.83 liters.2 This measure, as we shall prove further 
on, was the Jewish ephah or bath. 


*Two monographs pertinent to the following article appeared after it had 
been accepted for publication: Hildegard Lewy, “Assyro-Babylonian and 
Israelite Measures of capacity and rates of seeding” (Journ. Amer. Orient. 
Soc. 64 [1944] 65-73); A. Segré, ‘‘Babylonian, Assyrian and Persian Measures” 
(ibid., pp. 73-81). [Ep1ror]. 

« Syrian and Palestinian measures although similar to the rr ones 
in name, are different in value. 

2See A. Segré, Una nuova misura Palestinese in P Edgar 11, Aegyptus 
VII 1926, p. 83 ff., Metrologia, p. 508 ff. The Jewish artaba mentioned in 
P. Zen. Cairo 59004 was used for measuring flour. In Egypt the artaba of 
30 choenices was used for measuring oil seed. The kepaytov xtov of 44 choes 
was equal to the artaba of 30 choenices. Dr. H. L. Ginsberg, whom I asked for 
evidence concerning the bath, sent me the following note: 

There is a group of stone containers of the Roman period, without inscrip- 
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A second clue to Jewish metrology is supplied by a Palestinian papyrus 
which mentions a mina of 36 stateres or 120 Attic drachmae (gr. 524) used for 
weighing iron. The existence of this mina proves that the Jews in Palestine 
divided the Attic talent of 26.20 kg. into 50 minae. Such a division of the 
talent into 50 minae is found not only in Palestine, where the Jewish heavy 
talent of 43.6 kg. was divided into 50 heavy minae of 873 gr., but also in 
Egypt where the Egyptian artaba was equal to a talent corresponding to 50 
minae of 582 gr. Furthermore, another papyrus dating from 259 B.C. — 
certainly a Palestinian text — the term Képos occurs to indicate a measure 
of capacity. 

We may trust Epiphanius when he asserts that the Jews used the saton 


or modius cumulatus equal to 14 modius italicus or castrensis of 8.73 liters’ as 


tions, now housed in the Notre Dame Museum, Jerusalem. Germer Durand, 
finding that the capacity of each was either 21.25 liters or a fraction thereof, 
surmised that the vessels were used as measures, the largest (21.25 liters) 
representing a bath and the other subdivisions of a bath. The literature on 
these vessels, and a summary of Germer Durand’s theory are cited by Barrois 
(Revue Biblique 40 [1931] 210, n. 3) but the latter scouts the notion that the 
vessels are measures. Doubtfully he estimates the bath at 39.384 liters (ibid., 
p. 212). A few years ago the excavators of Lachish discovered fragments of 
a jar in which was incised the legend BT LMLK, ‘royal bath.’ Inge assumed 
that it was equal in size to other jars, including one from the same site, which 
had the word LMLK, ‘royal’ (sometimes followed by a place-name) stamped 
on their handles, and, as the latter has the capacity of 44 liters, he equated a 
bath with 44 liters. Albright, however, (The Excavation of Tell Bett Mirsim 
Ill. AASOR XXI-XXII, 1943, pp. 58 ff., n. 7) has proved that the Lachish 
jar to which the fragments with the legend BT LMLK belonged, like that 
to which belonged the Tell Beit Mirsim fragments with the letters BT, was 
only half as large as the Lachish jar with the handle stamped LMLK, and 
that consequently the bath measured only about 22 liters. Needless to say, 
Albright gives due credit to Germer-Durand. 

On paleographical and archeological grounds Albright (ibid., p. 59) dates 
both the Lachish and the Tell Beit Mirsim bath before the invasion of Senna- 
cherib in 701. 

3 Metrol. Script. 261, 17.18: pdduos brépyouos. 271, 18 the quarter of 
the modius is called caw =cumulus Ep. (II 101, 5, 6 v. Lat. where it is said that 
this modius cumulatus or saton is 3 of the other modius.) This saton is called 
modius in Hultsch, op. cit., 252, 25. 

Saton =seah is derived ultimately from Sumerian she, ‘grain.’ See Gesenius- 
Buhl, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Worterbuch, s. v. seah. 
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a subdivision of the ephah. At that time this safon was commonly used as a 
measure of capacity throughout the Roman Empire. It was equal to 10.91 
liters (8.73 X1} liters) or half of an ephah. The same measure of 21.83 liters 
was at the same time a metretes, a measure for liquids, called bath in Hebrew. 
Therefore, in that period the saton of liters 10.91 was equal to half a bath or 
ephah. 

In Palestine and Syria, however, there existed different sata (seah in He- 
brew). One of them which was certainly used in Syria during the Hellenistic 
age was equal to 15 Roman modius of 13.10 liters or to 24 Roman sextarii.s 

Epiphanius is reliable where he mentions three different modii, namely, 
a saton of 13.10 liters, a saton of 10.91 liters, and a Roman modius of 8.73 
liters. These modii are in a ratio of 6:5:4. 

The quarter of the saton, called cab, was used both as a liquid and dry 
measure. The saton of 13.10 liters was divided into 6 cab, each equal to 4 
sextarit italict.6 Epiphanius says further that the cab was sometimes the 
fourth, sometimes the fifth, and sometimes the sixth part of a saton.? This 
passage shows that the cab of 4 sextarii italict was a fifth of the saton of 10.91 
liters and the fourth of the modius of 8.73 liters. 

We conclude from the evidence of Epiphanius that the Jews used three 
sata: a saton of 20 sextarii italici, a modius italicus of 16 sextarit, and a saton 
of 24 sextarit ttalict. Each of them was divided in 6 cab. Epiphanius, however, 
mentions only the cab of 4 sextarit italict. 

Each cab was divided into 4 log. The log of the saton of 13.10 liters was a 
sextarius italicus also called hemina of 0.545 liters, the log of the saton of 
10.91 liters was a measure of 0.455 liters while the quarter of the cab of 16 
sextarii had a capacity of 0.378 liters. The ratios between the sata, their cab, 
and their Jog appear in the following table: 


4 The xoAAaGov of 25 sextarii (read minae) is equal to half typév carov 
Metrol. script. 264, 21 II 106 v. Lat. where the bypdév carov is the same 
measure as the bath. 

5 Metrol. Script. 139 n. 4 258, 22 m. werpav (II 145, 29 Calv.) 277 19 21 
Euseb. 279, II (Coll adn) Joseph. 342, 12 Suid. 

6 Metrol. Script. 146; 262, 16 Epiph (II 101, 9 v. Lat.) equal to 6 sextarii 
258, I w. werpav (II 144, 23 Calv) 277, 1 Euseb. 

7 Metrot. Script. 271, 21 Epiph. 
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satona liters 13.10 
sation b jo 10.91 
modius 8.73 
caba 2.18 
cab b 1.82 
cab c 1.47 z 1 
loga 0.545 24 20 16 23 
log b 0.455 30 24 20 34 
gig modius " 0.363 36 30 24 4 


The artaba or bath of 21.83 liters was equal to 50 Attic minae, or to half a 
Jewish talent of 100 minae of 436 gr. 

Epiphanius divides the bath into 50 sextarii.* If this piece of information 
has any value at all, these sextarit were doubtless equal to Attic or Jewish 
light minae. 

Epiphanius attributes to the ‘holy’ saton of 10.91 liters a capacity of 22 
sextarii.9 This valuation will be explained further on. 

The holy saton was divided into dget. Epiphanius reckons the byel of the 
Jews as } of a Cyprian modius measuring 17 sextarii and a fraction (kat 
mooTnuop.ov). This modius of Cyprus was probably an Italic modius of 16 
Italic sextarii,!° and the bgel consequently was a measure equal to the Attic 


choenix of 1.09 liters,* because this choenix was exactly 7/5 saton of 10.91 


liters. Very probably the saton of 10 bgeit was a measure analogous to the 
Babylonian saton of 10 qa. 

The saton or modius cumulatus of 10.91 liters was 1} times larger than a 
small saton. In other words, while the Syrian modius of 13.10 liters was a 


8 Metrol. Script. 261, 2 271, 11 273, 21, 24 Epiph. (II 100, 147 102, 5 v. 
Lat) 277, 9 Euseb. 314, 10 Hes. 

9 Metrol. Script. 261, 19 271, 15. The oaBv0a or cagia and the catrns 
of the Thebans (Egypt?) is a measure of 22 sextarii. I think that the catrns 
has nothing to do with an Egyptian measure. See Metrol. Script. Index s. v. 
oa8ia cagi8a and cairns. 

te Epiphanius may have reckoned with a modius of Cyprus equal to $ of 
the holy saton to which he attributed 22 sextarii. In this case the modius of 
Cyprus had 173 sextarii. The modius equal to ~ of the holy saton is the Roman 
modius. 

The byel is reckoned as a choenix, an Attic choenix of 1.09 liters. (See 
Metrologia, p. 58; Ephiph. Metrol. Script. 1 272, 1 262, 17). 
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modius cumulatus 1} times larger than the Roman modius, the holy saton 
was a modius cumulatus of a measure of 7.28 liters. The smaller modius, used 
for dry measure, is mentioned by Epiphanius in Metrol. Script. 275, 21,23. 
Epiphanius, however, deals mostly with the modius italicus of 8.73 liters and 
the modius cumulatus of 13.10 liters. But the existence of a modius of 7.28 
liters may be safely inferred from the division of the ephah into three seah 
which is abundantly proved by the Talmudic texts. Moreover, the Septua- 
gint” translates saton (seah) as metron and makes an ephah equal to 3 metra. 
The metron of the Septuagint is therefore a measure of 7.28 liters. 

The prophet Ezechiel (Ezech 45 11) regarded the ephah as equal to 7/5 of a 
homer; and (45 14) the homer as equal to one kor. The kor was always divided 
into 30 sata. If an ephah was 3 sata, the kor must be reckoned as equal to 5 
Jewish heavy talents of 43.6 kg. The Jewish kor of 218.3 liters was divided 
as follows: 


kor liters 218.3 1 

ephah = 21.8 10 1 

saton - 7.28 a .@ 3 

rab + 1.21. 180 18 6 1 
logs, 4” 0.303 720 72 24 4 1 


Some Rabbis say that 2000 bath for liquids were equal to 3000 bath for 
dry measures and that 40 sata for liquids amount to 2 kor for dry measures. 
40 sata of liquids of 10.91 liters were equal to 3 cubic cubits or to 436.6 liters. 
The kor for dry measures appears to have been a measure of 218.3 liters. 
If this supposition is correct, the saton equal to sg of this kor must have been 
a measure of 7.28 liters, equal to 134 sextarii.s The passage of Epiphanius 
which makes the gomor (Heb. ‘omer) equal to 134 sextarii italici, or to a tenth 
of 40 sata, proves the existence of the saton of 7.28 liters. 

The Hellenistic bath or ephah of 21.83 liters was equal to 2 light Jewish 


12 See Gen 18 6; II Kings 7 1, 16, 18. 

%3 According to Josephus, Ant. VIII, 2, 9, the bath had 72 sextarii. The 
word sextarius here certainly stands for Jog. In the Septuagint instead, the 
word log is translated as korbAn (Lev 14 10, 12, 15, 21, 24). See Metrologia, p. 64. 

™ Krauss. Talm. Arch., p. 396 and 392. 

13 Epiphanius usually calls saton the modius cumulatus of 13.10 liters. The 
passage of Epiphanius 275, 21, 23 possibly shows the existence of a measure of 
13} sextarii italici (7.28 liters). 
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talents of 50 minae. These minae were Attic minae of 436.6 gr., not ancient 
Jewish minae. As we shall show further on, the ancient Jewish mina was 
equivalent to 50 Babylonian shekels (gr. 419), not to 100 Attic drachmas 
(gr. 436.6). The older Jewish measures very probably had been reduced to a 
Babylonian standard exactly in the same way as later they were reduced to 
the Attic standards. 

The ancient Jewish measures and the Hellenistic measures are perfectly 
homologous. Each of the biblical measures of weight, volume, and capacity 
was equal to $9-24 of the homonymous Hellenistic-Jewish measure. 

The Jewish texts show that the ancient biblical ephah was a measure of 
20.92 liters. We quote two passages, Mishnah Menahot VIII.1 and Erubin 83a, 
confirmed by many other texts."* Erubin 83a makes the seah of the desert 
equal to 144 ‘eggs’ and the seah of Jerusalem equal to 173 ‘eggs’ and the seah 
of Sepphoris equal to 207 ‘eggs.’ The Rabbis taught that the seah of Jerusalem 
exceeded that of the desert by a sixth, and that the seak of Sepphoris exceeded 
that of Jerusalem by a sixth. Hence it follows that the measure of Sepphoris 
exceeded that of the desert by a third. From the passage of the Mishnah 
Menahot V11.1 we infer the following relations: 


ephah=3 seah=21.83 liters=2} seah of the measure of Jerusalem (=8.73 
liters). 


The measure of Jerusalem during the Hellenistic and Roman age was equal 
to the Italic modius.*7 In our sources the measure of Jerusalem is made equal 
to $ of the seah of the wilderness. This seah is a third of the ephah (7.28 liters). 
Epiphanius mentions a seah which was equal to } ephah of 21.83 liters. Epi- 
phanius, however, while mentioning the measure of 10.91 liters which cor- 
responded to 20 Italic sextarii said that the genuine seah (uddtos dixatos, 
Mérpov 76 G&ytov, ayvov oarov) was a measure of 22 sextarit. If he is correct 
he refers to a sextarius of 0.476 liters which is unknown to us. 


The holy saton or Sepphoric seah, according to the Rabbis, was a measure 


equal to $ of the seah of Jerusalem, whereas the Hellenistic measure equal 
to 4 artaba was $ of the seah of Jerusalem or $ of the Italic modius. The 


© M. Menach. 7.1 T. 8.16, 52416b Erubin 83ab; Eduj. 1, 3, 454a. See 
Krauss, Talm. Arch. II 393. 

™7 Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, p. 549, was correct in making the 
seah of Jerusalem (of the Hellenistic period) equal to the Roman modius. 
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difference between these two seahs was z'g of the Italic modius i. e., 0.436 
liters. 


The seah equal to 4 artaba was a measure of 10.91 liters; the Sepphoric 
seah, a measure of 10.48 liters. The Sepphoric seah, a sacred measure used 
for religious ceremonies, was not changed after the Greek conquest. It was 
an ancient measure, and certainly amounted to half an ancient ephah. The 
Jews of the Hellenistic age used an ephahk equal to a light Jewish talent of 
21.83 kg., whereas their ancestors of the age of the prophets used an ephah 
equal to an early Jewish light talent of 20.92 kg. The Hellenistic Jewish mina 
was equal to 50 Attic drachmas of 8.733 gr. The ancient Jewish mina was 
equal to 50 Babylonian shekels of 8.38 gr. The Hellenistic kor of Palestine 
was a measure of 218.3 liters; the biblical kor was a measure of 209.6 liters 
as is shown by the Septuagint translation of kor by 6 artabae. Those artabae 
are Egyptian artabae of 48 choenices or medimni (34.93 liters) equal to the 
metretes of 12 choes. 


All the seah were divided into 6 cab and the cab into 4 logs and the log into 6 
‘eggs.’ The rabbis (see above) give the measures of the different seah in 
‘eggs’ of the seah of the wilderness. The seahk of the wilderness contained 
144 ‘eggs.’ Each ‘egg’ in the Hellenistic age was 3 of a log of the wilderness 
(0.303 liters) =i.e., the egg was 0.0505 liters. The seah of Jerusalem was 
equal to 172.8 ‘eggs.’ Erubin 83a reckons the seah of Sepphoris to 207 ‘eggs’ 
or 172.8X§. This means once more that the seah of Sepphoris was reckoned 
by the Rabbis as a measure of § of the seah of Jerusalem or 8.73 X12 = 10.48 
liters. 

These passages show that the Attic mina of gr. 436.6 superseded an ancient 
biblical mina of gr. 419 which corresponded to 50 Babylonian shekels. 

If the foregoing inferences are correct the Jewish measures of capacity 
and weight used during the Hellenistic age are summarized in the following 
table. 
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The measures mentioned in the pre-Hellenistic sections of the Bible may 
then be reckoned on the basis of later documentary material as follows (all 
numbers represent liters): 

Kor 209.2; lethek 104.6; nebel 62.88; bath =ephah 20.92; Syrian seah 12.55; 
Sepphoric seah 10.48; seah of Jerusalem 8.38; seah of the wilderness 6.99; 
cab of the ancient Syrian seah 2.09 divided into 4 log of 0.524 or 24 eggs of 
0.0873; cab of the Sepphoric seah 1.74 divided into 4 log of 0.436 and into 24 
eggs of 0.0728; cab of Jerusalem 1.40 divided into 4 log of 0.3683 and into 24 
eggs of 0.061 cab of wilderness 1.16 divided into 4 log of 0.291 or 24 eggs of 
0.0485. 

It appears that the Syrian Jog (0.524), the Sepphoric Jog (0.436) and the log 
of Jerusalem (0.3638) of the biblical age were all equivalent to Hellenistic 
minae; the log of the wilderness of 0.2878 liters corresponds to 6 ‘eggs’ each of 
0.04765 liters equal to 24 of the ‘eggs’ of the wilderness of the Hellenistic age. 

We have found previously that the Sepphoric seah of 10.48 liters was equal 
to 22 sextarit of 476 liters. This statement of Epiphanius, which looks very 
surprising, probably can be explained. The Sepphoric seah was equal to 22 
sextarii each of 10 eggs of the wilderness. Possibly there was an ancient Jewish 
measure of 0.476 liters equal to 10 ‘eggs’ of the wilderness which points to 
an ancient Jewish system of measures older than the system of measures 
which we have discussed above and which was remodelled in accordance 
with the Babylonian metrology.” 

Tentatively we may suppose a still more ancient seah than the seah of 22 
sextarii, namely, a seah of 0.476 liters or 220 ‘eggs.’ This Sepphoric seak 
of 220 eggs probably superseded a seah of 216 ‘eggs’ of 0.0476 liters. If these 
hypotheses are correct, the seak of 10.28 liters was equal to 6 cab of 1.714 
liters, and one cab equal to 36 ‘eggs’ of 0.0476 liters. 

The Hellenistic measures used in Palestine were based on a saton of 10.91 
liters and on a modius of 7.28 liters; another system of measures used in Syria 
was based on the saton of 13.10 liters, the saton of 24 Italic sextarii, 1} modit 
italict. The modius italicus was an éxrébs of an Attic medimnos. 

All the Palestinian and Syrian measures of capacity and weight are gathered 
together in the following table: 


2 The biblical Ain is usually made equal to 12 log (Ex 30 2%); hin in Trg. 
Ps.-Jon is a measure of 12 log (Menach. 9.3 and 9.2 and M. Eduj. 1.3; Krauss, 
Talm. Arch. II. p. 396 and p. 709 n. 578). 12 log of the Sepphoric seah are 
equal to 18 Jog of the seah of the Wilderness. The ancient Biblical hin probably 
was a measure of 5.25 liters corresponding to a Hellenistic hin of 5.45 liters. 
The biblical hin may be considered as equivalent to 10 light minae of 525 gr., 
and the Hellenistic hin to 10 light minae of 545 gr. Besides these two, several 
other measures went under the name of hin. See Krauss, loc. cit., p. 396. 
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The measures of the system based on the saton of 13.10-12.55 liters are mostly 
analogous to the measures based on the system of the saton of 10.91-10.48 
liters. The seahs of 13.10-12.55, 10.91-10.48, 8.73-8.38, and 7.28-6.94 liters 
are in a ratio 18:15:12:10. This ratio may have been extended to the cab 
and the log. The kor of the Bible was +9 of the kor of 393 liters. 

In Syria the metretes corresponded to 200 Italic librae i. e., to 65.49-62.88 
liters or to 5 sata of 13.10-12.55 liters. Probably this metretes corresponded 
to half an Antiochian talent of 375 Alexandrian librae, which were equal to 
400 Italic Librae.s 


The Hellenistic measures of Antioch are the following: 


kor liters 393 

talent kg. 131 

metretes*® liters 65.49 

Jewish kg. 43.6 

talent 

Syrian liters 39.3 

artaba 

Saton é eee 

cab 18 6 1 
sextarius 4 72 24 4 #1 
or log 

light Jewish gr. 436 300 150 909 30 5 1} 
mina 

libra italica 327 1200 400 200 1333 120 40 6% 1% 


In Syria during the early Byzantine period, wheat was measured in meitra. 
The Emperor Julian imported from Chalcis and Hierapolis to Antioch 4000 
metra of wheat and subsequently 5000, 7000, and 10,000 modii of the same 
commodity.2?7 Modius is the Latin term for a metron. Julian says that this 
wheat which had come from Egypt was sold to the people of Antioch not at a 
price of 10 metra an argyrion but at 15 metra and adds that, while in normal 


2% Metrol. Script. 38, 39, 46, 190, 4, 16, 17. 190 Her. V II 154, II 147 Ped. 
The kor has 30 saa or 45 modit in Metrol. Script. 277.16 Eus. 

2 Metrol. Script., p. 56. 

26 Metrologia, p. 61. The Antiochean metretes of 120 sextarii was 2} Italic 
metretae. The Italic metretes is here the amphora of 26.20 liters. 

27 Julian, Misopog. 369. 
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times wheat could be easily bought at no more than +g of a solidus per metron, 
during some winters following bad harvests the people had been forced to 
pay as much as $ of a solidus.** In this passage by the term metron the saton 
of 13.10 liters?9 is probably intended. 


2. JEwisH MEASURES OF WEIGHT 


The Jewish talent, kikkar, in the Hellenistic age was a weight of 43.66 kg. 
It was divided into 50 minae each equal to 24 Italic pounds or 100 minae of 
1} Italic pounds.3° The mina was equal to 36 stateres in Palestine. A papyrus 
shows that the Jews in the 3rd century A.D. divided the Attic talent into 
50 minae of 524 gr. each. This mina, moreover, was equal to the log (+z) of 
the ancient Syrian seah of 12.55 liters.3* 

The centenarion, a weight of 100 Italic pounds or 32.75 kg.3? was considered 
as a talent of 80 minaeof 525 gr., each equal to an Italic sextarius, also called 
mina. The double centenarion was also a talent of a heavy mina of 2 Italic 
sextarii. 


An Antiochean talent was probably equal to 400 Italic pounds of 130.98 
kg.33 


*8 In Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1X 8 4 in a period of famine 1 metron of wheat cost 
2500 Attic drachms, at that period ca. 1 solidus (see A. Segré, Byzantion, 
XV, p. 250). 

29 In this case the price of wheat in Antioch had been normally 1 solidus = 
5§ artabae of wheat. In the 1st and 2nd centuries A. D. in Syria and in Pales- 
tine, wheat usually cost 1 denarius a saton, i. e., 23 denarii or ca. 103 drachms 
an artaba. In Egypt at the same time an ariaba of wheat cost ca. 7 dr. Not 
quite accurate in his calculations is Heichelheim, An Econ. Survey of Ancient 
Rome, IV, p. 181. See for the comparative prices of wheat in the Roman prov- 
inces, A. Segré, Byzantion, XVI, p. 262 ff. 

In the passage of the Misopog. 369 an argyrion appears to have been the 
equivalent of a gold solidus. The argyrion was probably a weight of ca. 60 
scruples of silver or 13$ miliarenses. It may be it was a follis of silver, but we 
have no other source which makes the argyrion equal to the follis. 

3° Joseph, Antig. III, 6, 7 and XIV, 7,1. Metrologia, p. 70. 

3 The ratio found in Egypt BGU 697 =W. Chrest, 321 (145 A.D.) (Metro- 
logia, p. 511 ff.); meraddcxdv Tadavrov=2} YiAa radavTa could be satis- 
fied by reckoning the YuAdv TaX\avTov as an Attic talent and the peradA- 
Atkoy TaAavTov as a double Syrian centenarion, but it could be also possible, 
although less probable, that 2} YAa TaéXavra of 34.93 kg., an Alexandrian 
centenarion, were equal to a metallic talent of 87.3 kg. 

32 Krauss, Talm. Arch., p. 403, Metrologia, p. 47 ff. 

33 Metrol. Script. 1, 301, 2 II 143 17 Calv., Metrologia, p. 71. 
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The ancient Jewish kikkar very probably was a weight equal to 50,000 
Babylonian shekels or 41.9 kg.+ 

In Ex 38 25 probably the same kikkar is equal to 3000 shekels, each shekel 
is a weight of 13.97 gr., the homologous measure of the Hellenistic shekel of 
14.56 gr. This biblical talent was equal to 100 light minae of 419 gr. of 30 
shekels each or to 120 light minae of 349.3 gr. of 25 shekels each. Possibly 
we may also consider the probability of division of the Hellenistic talent of 
43.66 kg. into 60 minae of 727.7 gr.3s. 36 


3. SYRIAN AND PALESTINIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH 


The measures of length used in Syria and Palestine in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods were based on a cubit which was called Philetaerean and 
corresponded to § of the Attic-Roman cubit. 

This cubit of 532 mm. was a little longer than the cubit of 525 mm., the 
Egyptian mek nesut. The Jewish cubit of the Hellenistic age seems to have 
been a cubit of 525 mm. rather than a cubit of 532.8 mm. 

The measures of length in Syria and Palestine were the following: 

parasang - 6390-6150 1 

mile 1572.7-1537.5 4 

stadium 213-205 30 

plethrum 35.52-34.1 180 

acaena 3.55-3.41 1800 | 

ourgia 2.13-2.05 3000 1 

step 1.065-1.025 6000 z 4 
cubit mm. 532.8-525 12000 665 6% 4 2 1 
foot ” 355.2~-341 18000 4500 6 3 13 1 


The Philetaerean mile was different from the Roman mile of m.1478.9 which 
was equal to 1000 passus, or 5000 Attic-Roman feet. The Rabbis divided the 
Philetaerean mile into 2000 ammot or 1000 steps. If their indications are 
correct the ammah used then was equal to 1} of a Philetaerean cubit and the 
step to 3 Philetaerean cubits. The Hellenistic Jewish cubit of 525 mm. was 
the side of a cube equal to $ of 10 Hellenistic Jewish talents =436.6 dmc 
while the ancient Jewish cubit was the side of a cube equal to 3 of 10 ancient 
Jewish talents =419 dmc. This ancient Jewish cubit of 520 mm. divided in 


34 Metrologia, p. 75. 

38 Metrologia, p. 174, n. 95. 

36 The ma'ah =obolos is probably originally a monetary mina of 100 copper 
drachmae. See A. Segré, Jewish Quarterly Review, 34 (1944) 481. 
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24 fingers was the so called cubit of Moses. The ancient Jews used also other 
cubits. 

There was a cubit deposited in the northeastern corner of the palace’? of 
Susa which measured 24} fingers or 531 mm. Another cubit was deposited 
in the southeastern corner of the same palace and measured 541.7 mm. A 
cubit for utensils amounted to 20 fingers=416 mm. The cubits of mm. 531 
and 541.7 seem to have been measures of 24 fingers. 


The relationship between the Greek systems of measures of length and the 
Babylonian systems is evident. The Philetaerean system knows a parasang, 
which is certainly a Persian measure. The Babylonian béru (danna) of 
10821 m. is a double parasang of the Philetaerean system, the ush a double 
stadium etc. Babylonian measures are the double of Greek measures because 
they are based on the béru, the space traveled in a Babylonian hour which 
corresponds to 2 of our hours. 


No Greek stadium was exactly half a Babylonian ush. While the ushk cor- 
responded to 720 cubits, the Attic stadion and the Alexandrian stadion were 
each of 600 feet equal to 400 cubits. The Attic stadion was 1/8 $ Roman, 
the Alexandrian stadion 4 of the Roman mile. 


The mile used in the Eastern provinces of the Empire was } of a parasang 
and was longer than the Roman mile as is shown in the following table: 


4 miles or 6300 1 

parasangs 

mile 1575 4 

stadium 210 30 

plethrum 35 180 

acaena 3.50 1800 60 10 

ourgia 2.10 3000 100 16% 1 
step 1.05 6000 200 8334 2 
cubit 0.525 12000 400 66% sz 4 
foot 0.350 18000 600 100 10 6 


1 
2.4 
3 1} 1 


The Roman mile was very near to 7 Philetaerean stadii.39 Syria and Pales- 
tine used a cubit which is called the Philetaerean cubit and measured 525 mm. 
It was probably equal or very near to the Egyptian mek nesut even after the 


37 Kelim 17.9-10. 

38 Metrologia, p. 42 ff. 

39 Metrol. Script. 53 199 25 m. wnduxornros merp@v 275.13, Ep. 322.3, 
Hesych. 339.20, Suidas. 
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Roman conquest, whereas Egypt, at any rate after the Greek conquest, used 
the royal cubit of 7 palms only for measuring the rise of the Nile. For other 
purposes the standard cubit was the measure of 463.8 mm. 


The Philetaerean cubit did not originate from a royal Babylonian cubit of 
525 mm, and it is not to be supposed that this measure had been introduced 
into the East by the Greeks. 


4. SYRIAN AND PALESTINIAN MEASURES OF LAND 


The Syrian and Palestinian measures of land are based upon measures of 
capacity. The measures of land were established on the basis of the quantity 
of seed used to sow a typical level and fertile soil, and bear no relation to the 
quantity actually sown in each particular field. A koriba, a satiba, a cabisa 
were portions of land sown with a kor, a saton, a cab of grain respectively. 
The saton of the Syrian kor as a measure of land was called ordptyos pddtos, 
yewperpikds pddios, pddvos tecoapaxovTaditpos. This modius satorius 
was a measure of 24 sextarii. The litra, its 40th part, was not a weight, but 
a measure of capacity equal to 0.327 liters. The ancient measures of land can 
be reconstructed very easily, replacing the ephah of 21.83 liters with an ephah 
of 20.92 liters and the Hellenistic cubit of 525 mm. with the cubit of 520 mm. 
The data concerning the kor, the saton, and the cab show that the Syrian- 
Hellenistic kor was a measure of 393 liters, whereas the Palestine-Hellenistic 
kor was a measure of 218.3 liters. 


We may start with the calculation of the kor of land in Syria. We know 
that a kor in Syria was a measure of 30 sata, each of 40 liters, and that a modius 
Italicus or castrensis was equal to % iugerum Italicum or castrense.°. * From 
these data we may immediately deduce the following relations: 


4° The modius castrensis is the third part of a iugerum: Metrol. Script. I, 
35 n. 1, 126, 6f. De mensuratione iugeri, Iugerum unum pedes CCXL at in 
latitudine C{XX] faciunt terrarum modiorum III and Ex libro de iugeris metiun- 
dis, Metrol. Script. 11 126, 3 Itaque castrensis iugerus capit K. modios III. 
For the modius castrensis see A. Segré, Byzantion, XV, 1940-41, pp. 277 ff. 
These relations have been established for Syria and Palestine in the Roman 


age. 
# Hultsch, e. g., reckoned incorrectly the castrensis modius as 1} Italic 
modius, i. e., as a measure of 40 librae. 








coriba 
arura 
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1. 393 
78.3 


tugerum = 26.20 
amphora 


sativa 


13.10 


modius 8.73 45 9 
castrensis 


cabisa 
[litra} 


2.18 180 36 12 4 1 
0.327 1200 240 80 40 26% 63 


1 


Philetaerean — 197000 384000 12800 6400 42663 10662 160 
cubit square 


The above relations, which are of capital importance for reckoning land 
measures, are absolutely certain, and are supported by Palestinian evidence. 
In Palestine a saton of land corresponded to an area of 2500 square cubits,# 
i. e., to 3600 Attic-Roman square cubits. A saton of land therefore, was 36/128 
or 1/3/5/9 iugera. A iugerum, therefore, was 3.6 sata. 


In Syria and Palestine the iugerum was equal to 3 modii castrenses or to 2 
sata of 24 sextarii or 40 litrae. The saton used in Syria was, therefore, 2 of 


the saton used in Palestine. It is clear that the kor of Syria was 3 of the kor 
of Palestine, and that both were divided into 30 sata. The Palestinian saton 
was a measure of 7.28 liters. 


From the measure of the Palestinian kor and from the fact that a saton 
of land was equal to 2500 square cubits we deduce the following relations: 


kor liters 218.3 1 
iugerum " 26.20 84 1 
or amphora 
saton 7.28 30 33 1 
cab 1.21 180 213 6 1 
litra 0.327 666% 80 223 334 1 


square cubit i [0.0029] 75000 12800 2500 416 1125 1 


This table provides a conclusive demonstration that the metrological 
system used in Palestine in the 3rd century A.D. was the same that existed 
in the early Hellenistic age and perhaps even as far back as the Biblical age. 


4 P, T. Sota V, 5 20b. The same evidence appears in Tosephta. Kilaim 
II, 6, 75 23 (2nd century). TB Erubin 23b lb. Baba Bathra 27a where the 
cubits are called garmidin. 
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In Egypt an artaba was approximately the quantity of seed required to 
sow an arura. Accordingly, 34 modii of wheat were required for 100/128 iugera 
and 4.27 modii for one iugerum.% 





# Other texts on the measure of land in Syria and in Palestine are less 
positive than the sources examined until now. In the table of Heron V 
Metrol. Script. p. 197 ff. we find the following relations: 


Socarium 1 
orgya 10 
double step 13} 
cubit 45 
foot 673 
spithame 92 


The square socarium, i.e., 10X10 orgyiae corresponds to 20 litrae (Heron v. 
Metrol. Script. 191.7). In Palestine 50X50 cubits corresponded to 20 trae; 
in our text 45X45 cubits correspond to 20 litrae. In the system of Heron V 
a litra corresponded to 101.2 square cubits, while according to the relation 
tugerum =80 litrae, the litra corresponded to 112.5 square cubits. The differ- 
ence between the squares is ca. 11%, therefore, to make the data agree we 
have to suppose the cubit ca. 5.5% greater than the Philetaerean one. The 
cubit of the sokarion had to be of 253 Philetaerean fingers. The relation modii 
to iugera (to infer from this case) is 3 to 3.338. The fragment mrepi perpav yns 
Script. Metrol. 1, p. 56 and II, p. 153 ff. is full of contradictions and in its 
present state of difficult use. The fragment emended gives the following 
relations: 


tugum liters 327.5 
coriba 


arura 65.5 
satibae 25 27.34 
tugerum 26.20 
small 
plethron 13.10 
(Syrian saton) 
satiba 10.91 
(Jewish heavy 
saton) 
cabisa 1.82 180 
(Jewish heavy cab) 
(libra) 0.327 1000 
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5. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE JEWISH CuBIT, THE ROYAL EGYPTIAN 
CuBIT AND THE MEAsuRES OF CAPACITY IN EGypT AND PALESTINE 


Egyptian texts show that the cube of the ancient Egyptian cubit of 525 
mm. was equal to 5 Egyptian artabae of 60 hin.44 Five Egyptian artabae of 
60 hin corresponded exactly to 6§ Jewish artabae or bath, or to 134 sata of 





The text had to be emended. It gives correctly the relations between ingum, 
arura, satiba, cabisa. The relation with the small tugerum which was reckoned 
at z', of the coriba had to be corrected to +45 } because the Philetaerean 
plethrum is 3 iugerum. The coriba, therefore, is a measure of 25 plethra and 
not a measure of 125 plethra as appears in the text. Our fragment does not 
indicate the relations of the measures of land in librae, but we think we may 
insert them, reckoning the iugerum at 80 librae as in the other Palestinian 
and Syrian texts. 

The data of our fragment which make the arura a measure of 130X130 
cubits and the plethrum the 125th of the arura are certainly inaccurate (See 
also Hultsch, Metrol. Script., 57 and II 153 ff.). If our emendations are 
correct the arura was the square of ca. 1624 Philetaerean cubits and the 
plethrum a measure of 100X100 Philetaerean feet. In Egyptian measures the 
iugum could be divided as follows: 


iugum 1 

tugerum 124 

arura 16 

modius ttalicus 45 3 2431 
libra satoria 1000 8 66% 222 1 


Possibly the coriba of land of 1000 ibrae was a measure introduced with the 
reform of Diocletian. The other coribae of land of 1200 and of 8334 librae 
could be still considered as provincial measures. 

This text in my opinion does not show the existence of a cor of 1000 Jibrae, 
but refers to the zugum, a measure of land, taken as the basis on the land tax 
of the age of Diocletian. The iugum equal to 1000 librae satoriae was called 
in Syria coriba and divided in 30 satibae and 180 coribae. In Egyptian measures 
the coriba would have been equal to 16 arurae reckoning the tugerum at 1.28 
arurae. 

The iugum of 1000 satoriae explains the name of millena given to the fiscal 
unit of land in Italy. See Nov. Maior IV tit. 1, 11 and perhaps CI L X 407, 
a Lucanian registry. Piganiol, L’impét de capitation sous le bas Empire Romain 
(1916), p. 81 supposes that the iulia (Justinian, Nov. 128 is a millena. The 
explanations given by scholars to the word millena are all incorrect. 

44 Metrologia, pp. 19-22. 
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10.91 liters each. The Rabbinic texts,‘s which give the equivalence of 3 cubic 
cubits to 40 sata, that is to say, of one cubic cubit to 13} sata, show that the 
Hellenistic cubit, called ammah, used by the Jews, was a cubit of 525 mm.* 
This cubit was no longer in use in Egypt for the measuring of land, at any 
rate, after the Greek conquest.4? 

The fundamental relations between Egyptian, Syrian, and Palestinian 
measures may be expressed by the following table: 


3 cubic cubits liters 436.6 1 
of mm. 525 
cubic cubit of ' 145.56 1 
mm. 525 
Egyptian kahr ms 90.04 14 
Jewish talent kg. 43.66 35 
3 
34 


Egyptian artaba liters 29.11 
Jewish bath ae 21.82 
holy saton 3 10.91 
henu (hin) 0.485 900 


A kor of 218 liters (equivalent to 450 hin) corresponded to 14 cubic cubits of 
525 mm., a kor of 30 sata of 13.10 liters (equivalent to 800 hin) was equal to 
23 cubic cubits of 525 mm. 

The foregoing conclusions apply solely to the Hellenistic period, during 
which the Oriental units of measure were so adjusted as to make them fit the 
Greek. 


48 Krauss, Talm. Arch., II, p. 387 and 703. Bar. b. Chag. 11a. 
4 Metrologia, pp. 91 ff. 
47 Metrologia, pp. 78 ff. 








THE BIRTHS OF PEREZ AND ZERAH 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


FLUSHING, NEW YORE 


HE two verses at the end of Gen. 38 (38 29 f.) contain a 

number of difficulties, and this note proposes to deal with 

two: a. 713 poy FAS 15 7D and 6b. the obscure connection 

between the name MJ and the thread of scarlet (°30) placed on 
Zerah’s hand for identification. 


With regard to a, it is fairly clear that the midwife gave the 
name Perez from the infant’s seeming impetuous thrust forward. 
The Hebrew phrase is difficult. The ancient versions, i. e. the 
LXX, Vulg., and Syr. reproduce the MT. The Samaritan offers 
wy. Exegetes offer two interpretations: 1) ‘‘Why hast thou 


made a rent for thyself?’’ and 2) ‘Why hast thou made a breach? 
Upon thee a breach!’ The latter is conceded to be unnatural 
(cf. Spurrell, Notes on the Text of Genesis, ad loc.) while the 
former would ordinarily demand 7? rather than 7 2y. It would 
seem to me that by a different separation of the letters we could 
gain a more striking reading 71D) by X13 79. The word 
YB is employed for one who makes a breach in the wall and 
breaks through (cf. Mic 213). The simile is most probably 
pastoral borrowed from the bell-wether who bursts through the 
enclosure of the sheep (Cf. Max L. Margolis, Micah, p. 34. 
Philadelphia, 1908). 

The connection between M1 and °8 is not so obvious. We 
expect some paronomasia in the words as in Perez, and fre- 
quently elsewhere in Genesis e. g., Chapters 28 and 30. Now 
in the eastern Aramaic the word for “‘scarlet’”’ is SN’1NT (same 
in Syriac). The difficulty is that the word-play SM’UNTT1 has 
point in Aramaic, but not in Hebrew. I would therefore suggest 


that this bit of genealogy had its provenance and form in Ara- 
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maic. Undoubtedly stories about Judah and his clan would be 
sometimes told in Aramaic. Traces of this Aramaic influence 
can be seen in the names of some of Jacob’s family: e. g., the 
Aramaic forms 717, WS while other names received the He- 
braic formation, like iY2W. With regard to M71 and °38 it would 
seem that the paronomasia was lost in the course of oral trans- 
mission and “‘translation.” 








STANZA-FORMATION IN HEBREW POETRY 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE writer has been much engrossed with Professor C. C. 

Torrey’s Second Isaiah (1928). It comes from the hand of 
an eminent Semitist — a basic sine qua non for the understand- 
ing of the Bible — and yet one who has set forth the literary 
beauty of the poetry of that book and the originality and height 
of its religious passion as has not been done before. But in one 
point the writer must express disagreement with Dr. Torrey. 
On pp. 175 ff. he rejects the theory of formation by strophe or 
stanza, in this respect properly clashing with many critics who 
have attempted to re-write the Biblical book in question after 
hard and fast rules as to the stanza-forms. His primary argu- 
ment is that Semitic poetry at large has no such artificial con- 
struction. However his appeal to the much later Arabic poetry 
is hardly to the point. That poetry is mechanical in its form 
with measured syllables and lines just as in the classical verse, 
along with a tiresome dependence upon an identical rhyming 
element at end of every line throughout the composition. Arabic 
poetry has indeed its own originality, of what background we 
do not know. 

There appear to be some spontaneous occurrences of such 
formation in the Babylonian field, and these may be cited for 
whatever they are worth. In the Accadian ’Ishtar’s Descent to 
Hades,’ (see, e. g., R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old 
Testament [1912], pp. 121 ff.), in a series of parallel dramatic 
acts, the opening of the seven doors to Hades (obverse lines 39- 
63, pp. 124 f.), ten stanzas of 3 lines apiece are clearly marked 
out. On the reverse of the same tablet (pp. 127 ff.) there may 
be distinguished by the dramatic action for lines 1-49 9 five-line 
stanzas and one, the fourth, of 4 lines. Again, S. N. Kramer 
(Sumerian Mythology, ch. 3. Am. Philos. Soc., 1944), presents a 
long mythical poem. On pp. 89, 90 top, appear five stanzas, 
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so distinguished by the editor, of respectively 7, 8, 8, 8, 8 lines. 
At the bottom of p. 91, continued on p. 92, seven 5-line stanzas 
appear, again, as in the cases above, marked out by the dramatic 
action. (Comparison might be made with the equal stanzas of 
the alphabetic Psalm 119). These cases indicate that there was 
an artless tendency towards balance of strophes when the themes 
were parallel. 

The poetry of Second Isaiah and large part of the Psalter 
is rapturous, with spontaneous outburts. However in Hebrew 
poetry there are elements of unity, with what we may call a 
rhetorical basis. For a time the singer sings to one theme, and 
this, as often appears in a stichos or couplet, with thought pre- 
sented in appositional, oppositional, or progressive form. This 
unity persists until the poet’s mind shifts to another field, perhaps 
only another phase of his subject. It is not surprising then to 
discover that we may mark out sections that have their internal 
unity, and yet withal relate to their neighbors with something 
like balanced equivalence. This does not mean a necessary equal- 
ity of stanzas, but there appear to be approximations to such 
an ordering of the poesy, of which the writer may have been 
unconscious, but which arose involuntarily from the balance of 
the composition. As with the initial unity of a couplet or so, 
so there developed parallel unity, intellectual and poetical, in 
the successive steps of the composition. Hebrew verse exhibits 
in known literature, so the writer thinks, the initial and original 
steps towards something approximating equal stanza-formations, 
yet never with precise rule. It approaches the later ballad de- 
velopment of poetry, although there a musical tune is in control, 
as was not the case with Hebrew poesy. 

The following is a study of the subject on basis of the Psalter. 
The book is a collection of what became synagogal hymns, and 
for many Christian groups their sole hymnal.' But its origins 


t Most recent is The Book of Psalms, Rendered in Metre and Set to Music, 
published by the Reformed Presbyterian Church (Philadelphia, 1942). The 
earliest hymnal of the Episcopal Church in this country (Charleston, 1792) 
consists of 46 selected Psalms in Metre and 45 (Christian) Hymns. The 
adaptability of the Psalms for rendering in forms of modern verse and tune 
is of interest. 
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are most diverse, ranging from the outbursts of saints and self- 
confessed sinners, of hearts that discovered the glory of God in 
history and in nature (as in Pss 8, 104), all the way to public 
prayers and hymns in the temple courts and synagogues, and so 
the collection is well representative of the people’s ancient poetry. 

In part the liturgical note selah correctly marks stanza-divi- 
sions, at times it has evidently been misplaced. Especially is 
to be noted the excellent work done for the English reader by 
the Jewish Version (Philadelphia, 1917) in distinguishing stanzas 
by spacing, in this ignoring the selah, where its placing is not 
germane. The distinctions there indicated by unprejudiced edi- 
tors support the present writer’s contention. 

In current nomenclature, as in Driver’s Introduction, the term 
‘stichos’ is used of what would be the line in modern poetry. 
This would agree with the Masoretic pointing with its caesura 
in the middle of the verse. But for lack of another term the 
present writer uses ‘stichos’ in general of the whole verse, and 
denotes the Masoretic halves with the term ‘hemistich.’ Further 
it is to be noted that there are cases where the Hebrew verse 
contains four lines, as we would say, and so is actually a distich. 
Also cases exist where the verse logically and metrically divides 
into three parts (or lines); this extra part (or line) at times plays 
an evident poetic function in parallelism, and so is often to be 
noted. 

The following arrangement orders the listing of the Psalms 
first according to estimated equality of stanzas in distichs, tri- 
stichs, tetrastichs, and then the cases where there is approxima- 
tion to some kind of equivalence, although no exactness is to 
be expected. But to the writer’s mind there was some inner urge 
in Hebrew poetry, however unconscious, towards balance and 
proportion. 

For the sake of the Hebrew reader the Masoretic verse-divi- 
sion, continued in the Jewish Version, has been followed, although 
it unfortunately marks off a lengthy title, as in many Psalms, 
as a distinct verse with poetic pointing. No ‘Higher Criticism’ 
has been attempted, except with the generally accepted elision 
of the last two verses of Ps 51, and with a question-mark as to 
the integrity of Ps 99. 
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PsALMS 


. Distichs 


8. 4.x exclamation of praise. 
9. 10, Selah after nos. 8, 10. 
101. 4. 
114. 4. 
130. 4 (additional part in. vv. 6, 7). 


Tristichs 


14. 2 x final exclamation of prayer (the first stichos in each 
case of 3 parts, as also the exclamation). 

97. 4. 

98. 3. 

113. 3, with introductory and final ‘Halleluiah’. 

127. 2 (v. 1 a distich, an additional part at end of each stanza). 


Tetrastichs 


62. 3, Selah after nos. 1, 2. 
129. 2. 


Various approximative stanza-combinations 


1. V. 1 is followed by two balanced divisions of thought and 
metre, vv. 2-3 (v. 3 a distich) and vv. 4-s. 
3. 2 (Selah) x 2 (Selah) x 2 x a verse of three parts x a final 
stichos of acclamation with Selah. 
32. 3 parts x 2 (Selah) x 2 (Selah — v. 5 a distich) x 2 (Selah) 
X22. 
33. 3 stichoi (a call to praise) x 9 distichs x 1 stichos (a call 
to prayer). 
38. 8x 6x 8. 
41. 3x6x3xAa gloria. 
42-43. 6x 7x 6 (vv. 6, 12, 43: 5 couplets of identical refrain). 
48. 3x 5 (Selah) x 3 x 3. 
49. 4 (invocation) x 4x 4.x 4 (Selah — v. 15 a distich) x 4.x 1 
(the moral). 
51. 5 (v. 6 a distich) x 5x 5 x 3 (vv. 20, 21 an addition). 
52. 5 (Selah) x 4. 
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. 8 (Selah) x 7 x 7 (v. 22 a distich) x 2 (epilogue). 
- 4x 3x 4-x 2 (the final verse of three parts). 
. 5 (v. 2 a distich) x a gloria x 6 (v. 7 a distich) x a gloria. 
. 5 (Selah) x 4.x 4 (Selah) x 5 (v. 17 a distich). 
. 3x2x2-x 1 (a gloria). 
. 5 (v. 5 a distich) x 5 (v. 6 a distich) x 6 (v. 11 a distich). 
. 3 (Selah) x 3 (Selah) x 5 x 3 (Selah) x 5. 
. 2x 2 (Selah) x 3. 
-3x3x3x4x3x3x5 (v. 22 a distich) x 2. 
. VV. 2-4 (Selah), 8-10 (Selah), 11-13, tristichs; vv. 5-7 with 
exceptional short and long parts. 
. 4x 5 (Selah) x 6 (Selah) x 5. 
. 4x 4x4-x 1 (a praise-expression). 
. 4x3x 4x 1 (a praise-expression). 
. 5x5x3-x 4 (in no. 4 the stichoi each with extra part). 
~-4x4x5x3. 
~3x4x4x4. 
~2x5x4x4x4x4. 
.3x3x3x5 (v. 13 a distich). 
. First 2 stanzas, vv. 1-5, of six parts apiece, the final v. of 
3 parts (is the balance original ?). 
104. 4x5x4x5x7x5, with an initial and final ““Bless YHWH!”’ 
we ee 
132. 5x5x8. 
136.3x6x7x6x4. 
139. 5x 6x7 (v. 16 a distich) x 6. 
140. 3 (Selah) x 6 parts (Selah) x 3 (Selah) x 3 x 2. 


Forty-nine Psalms, almost a third of the Psalter, are included 
in the above listings. How far such stanza-formations appear 
in later Hebrew is a question of interest. I note a case in the 
Greek version of The Three Holy Children. Here vv. 29-44 (the 
beginning of the Song) are evident couplets; there follows a 
question as to originality of verses, but with vv. 52-65 the 
couplet arrangement continues. Also two cases of even stanza- 
formation are to be noted in the hymns in Luke, ch. 1, the 
Magnificat, and the Song of Zacharias. In Westcott-Hort’s edi- 
tion of the Greek N. T. these hymns are properly divided into 
distichs; four in the first case (vv. 46a—48, 49-50, 51-53, 54-55), 
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and five in the second case. In the Second Isaiah, as the present 
writer thinks, the distinction of stanzas can often be marked 
off by variations of meter. 

The writer expresses his warm thanks to Professor Henry S. 
Gehman for his very friendly and painstaking criticism of the 
earlier essays on this theme. 





THE DATE OF PSALM 110 


E. R. HARDY, JR. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SALM 110 is necessarily ascribed either to a very early or 

to a quite late period in the growth of the Psalter. The 
picture of the warrior-priest who will smite his enemies by the 
power of Yahweh can be connected either with the early days 
when the Kings of Israel still combined military and religious 
functions, or with the much later time when the ruling high- 
priests of the Maccabean line were engaged in warlike pursuits. 
Consequently commentators have usually assigned it either to 
the monarchy or to the Maccabean age. A fresh survey of the 
evidence seems to strengthen the case for dating it fairly early 
in the history of the Davidic dynasty, without a return to the 
older traditional ascription and interpretation. 

On the face of it Psalm 110 refers to a priest ruling with kingly 
power in Jerusalem; this does not seem subject to serious doubt. 
But several considerations militate against connecting it with 
the Maccabean priest-kings. The free, almost startling, use of 
the divine name scarcely belongs to their period. The promise 
to the king is emphasized by the repetition of the Name of 
God, by whose power he is to conquer. In our present text the 
Name Yahweh occurs three times (vv. 1, 2, 4). It should very 
probably be read in place of Adonai in v. 5 as well, thus standing 
prominently at or near the beginning of successive stanzas. While 
the avoidance of the divine Name was probably not an estab- 
lished rule in early Maccabean days, usage was at least tending 
in that direction. The caution of I Maccabees, where the author 
uses substitutes even for the word ‘‘God” in his political and 
military narrative, may have been unusual. But it suggests that 
it is surprising to find the name Yahweh used so boldly in a 
warlike context as it is here. Moreover, the opening words, 


“Oracle of- Yahweh,’”’ seem to come from a time when actual 
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prophecy is still alive, as was no longer the case in the Mac- 
cabean age.' The alternative is that the form is here employed 
as a literary device. But the style of the court poet of Psalm 110 
is marked by rugged vigor rather than by sophisticated literary 
artifice. 

On this point and some others a comparison is inevitable with 
the outwardly similar figure of the priest-king in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. Here we do have what was written of 
the Maccabean dynasty by those who entertained the highest 
hopes of it. Levi has been chosen to be King and Priest for 
ever — ‘‘there shall none succeed him for ail generations.”? What 
is written of him fuses in some passages with the Messianic era 
of universal peace, although late Maccabean and Christian addi- 
tions make it hard to be sure how far this was so in the early 
Maccabean text. Comparing the style with that of Psalm 110 
one finds rhetorical generality instead of the almost ruthless 
vigor of the latter. The Testaments are specific, however, on the 
important constitutional point of hereditary succession, and also 
refer definitely to the conquest of Samaria by John Hyrcanus 
under the form of the punishment of Shechem.’ The ideals are 
obviously higher than in Psalm 110, and the general picture is 
at the same time less realistic. I do not doubt that rulers like 
John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus echoed the spirit of 
Ps 110 in their behavior and, if the Psalm was ancient, they were 
presumably encouraged by it. But they would hardly admit this 
in what may be called their publicity, and if Ps 110 was a con- 
temporary Maccabean production it was obviously official. 

A further consideration against the Maccabean date is the 
state of the text. This may be summarized by saying that vv. 
3, 6, and 7 approach unintelligibility and the rest is not without 
its difficulties. The Septuagint translation reflects omissions and 
some differences in vocalization in 3,4 or the translator may have 


tI Macc 446, 1441. The ascription of prophetic gifts to John Hyrcanus 
in Josephus, B. J. I, ii, 8 has the air of a compliment scarcely meant seriously 
in the old sense — he said his older sons would come to a bad end, which is 
a prophetic utterance that other disappointed fathers have risen to. 

2 Reuben vi, 11-12: Levi viii, xviii. 3 Levi, vi-vii. 

+ Apparently N72? 109 for WTP? $v 7? wwe. 
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made some effort to wrestle with the confusion on his own 
account. In 6 and 7 he rendered the same difficult text which 
we also possess, except reading OD°WN) for WS in zc, which 
scarcely makes matters either better or worse. This confusion 
is more credible in a poem already of some age than in one of 
fairly recent composition. Modern commentators have not ar- 
rived at any generally accepted solution. Such gallant efforts as 
that of Gunkel amount rather to composing a new poem than 
to emending the text we have in front of us. 

If we ascribe Ps 110 to the period of the monarchy, there are 
further reasons for connecting it with its early stages. A com- 
parison with Ps 72 will be instructive here. The aspirations of 
this Psalm are likely to be those of the later days of the Kingdom 
of Judah, or perhaps they express a postexilic hope of what the 
future ruler of restored Israel would be. Justice, gentleness, 
kindness, and peace are the marks of the prince; the extent of 
his sovereignty is described in terms which can be displayed 
without too much difficulty on the map of Western Asia. He 
is very different from the ruthless conqueror of undefined terri- 
tory who confronts us in Ps 110. Between the two, ideals have 
risen and geographical information has become more definite. 
The conqueror of Ps 110 is, however, a priest as well as a war- 
rior. Even to the last, of course, the Kings of Judah retained 
the sacred character emphasized by their description as ‘‘anointed 
of Yahweh.” Nevertheless the priesthood rose beside them to 
a position of considerable security and prestige. One need only 
think of Hilkiah under Josiah and Jehoiada in the previous cen- 
tury and contrast them with the domestic chaplains of David, 
among whom he could properly appoint his own sons.5 In the 
eighth and seventh centuries the Kings were still sacred per- 
sonages, but others were the official priests at Jerusalem. In the 
tenth he was ex officio priest for the nation as well as supreme 
judge and general, although entitled to delegate responsibility 
and to employ expert assistance in these various capacities.° 

Any theory about Ps 110 must decide how the two appearances 


SII Sam 8 17f. 
6 Cf, the cases of Solomon, I Kings 8 55, 62-64, and Jeroboam, I Kings 12 31-33. 
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in the Hebrew Bible of the mysterious figure of Melchizedek, 
here and in Gen 14, are related to each other. If the Psalm is 
Maccabean, Melchizedek may have been suggested by Gen 14 
— although it may be noted that while Melchizedek was a priest- 
king at Jerusalem, his priesthood was obviously non-Aaronic, 
and hence a bad precedent for a family of Jewish priests; the 
Testaments preferred to emphasize Levi, with whom, as the 
author of Hebrews was later to point out, Melchizedek had 
nothing to do. It is not, of course, necessary to assume that 
one of the two references to Melchizedek is wholly derived from 
the other. But they are at least two moments in the same tra- 
dition. Gen 14 seems to be best described as a good piece of 
historical fiction, dating from a period which had a good deal 
of antiquarian information. The names of ancient Babylonian 
and Elamite kings were not unknown in the Babylon of Na- 
bonidus and some time afterwards, and might well have been 
available to a Jewish writer who wished to sketch the patriarch 
Abraham triumphing over ancient monarchs. In modern times 
we have come on some of these names, although coming no 
closer to the events described or to an Elamite sovereign who 
made an armed tour of historic sites in Palestine, like Chedar- 
laomer. The Hebrew traditions employed are genuine, although 
with some startling variations such as the personification of 
Mamre. Where we can check him, the writer of Gen 14 uses 
existing material. The figure of Melchizedek likewise was prob- 
ably adapted rather than invented. The name, and some other 
items like the title of his god, may have been remembered at 
Jerusalem. It is conceivable that Ps 110 was the only source; 
but I would rather suggest that the writer derived the name 
and a little more from the Jerusalem tradition of which the 
Psalm is the earliest record. 

Melchizedek himself is now coming closer to finding a place 
in history, although not yet provided with father or mother, 
or with a genealogy. The name Adonizedek has always been 
known as that of a king of Jerusalem,’ and Salem seems to 


7 Josh 101; the priest Zadok under Solomon, and Joshua the son of Jeho- 
zadak after the Exile, suggest a tradition of such names in the priestly families 
of Jerusalem. 
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appear in the Akkadian form of the name, Urusalimu. It has 
been recently proposed that this should be connected with a 
deity sometimes known as Salim, and the latter name read in 
one of the letters of Abdi-Khiba of Urusalimu in the Amarna 
collection. There would be a certain charm, to say the least, 
in thus bringing together the contrasting figures who are the 
first named individuals in the history of the sacred city — the 
hieratic prince who brought forth bread and wine to Abraham, 
and the worried vassal who poured his complaints against the 
Habirt into the inattentive ear of Ikhnaton. There is probably 
some connection with Jerusalem in the “gracious and beautiful 
gods” Shr and 5lm whose birth figures in one of the poems from 
Ugarit.° It is pushing matters too far to describe this work as 
“A Liturgy for the Spring Festival at Jerusalem in the Age of 
Abraham and Melchizedek,”*® except as an indication of the 
area in which the discussion of its origin moves. But DeVaux 
has plausibly suggested the god Shr as the explanation of the 
reference to the ‘‘day-star, son of the morning”’ in Is 14 12;" and 
one may at least throw out the conjecture that some reminiscence 
of the same divine name may lie behind the puzzling appear- 
ance of the “‘dawn”’ in Ps 1103. 

These details can only be settled by further discoveries. But 
it does seem that Melchizedek stands for the priest-king of Jebus, 
and that in Ps 110 the Israelite monarch is being proclaimed as 
his successor. The emphasis on Yahweh’s might in the Psalm 
would then have a special relevance, as inculcating the belief 
that he is the source of power here as elsewhere — and not the 
earlier local deities whose names and memories still linger and 
are reflected here and in Gen 14. The claim to be the successor 
of Melchizedek, but by the power of Yahweh, would be appro- 
priate to the early days of Israelite rule in Jerusalem, when it 


8 Cf. Julius Lewy, ‘‘The Sulman Temple at Jerusalem” (JBL 59 [1940] 
519-522). 

9 Ch. Virolleaud, ‘‘La naissance des dieux gracieux and beaux, poéme phén- 
icien de Ras Shamra” (Syria 14 [1933] 128-151, line 52). 

w G. A. Barton (JBL 53 [1934] 61-78). 

mR. DeVaux, O. P., ‘‘Les Textes de Ras Shamra et l’Ancien Testament” 
(Revue Biblique 46 [1937] 526-555; especially pp. 546-548). 
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was still desirable to impress and at the same time conciliate 
the Jebusite population. David’s policy seems to have included 
these purposes, and his treatment of Ammon and other enemies 
is an obvious illustration of the stern conquests expected in 
the Psalm. But I do not urge that these considerations need 
carry us further than a date in the early period of the monarchy. 

The later history of the Psalm throws some retrospective 
light on its origin. In the Maccabean period it would again 
have seemed to fit current conditions, since a warlike priest-king 
was once more enthroned on Zion.” The Greek translator, how- 
ever, did not take it as referring to any actual ruler who had 
already appeared in history, and produced out of his text of 
the obscure close of v. 3 the mysterious ‘‘out of the womb before 
the dayspring have I begotten thee.” His version started the 
Psalm on its interesting career in the New Testament and later 
Christian interpretation, which is no part of the present dis- 
cussion. 


12] would follow Gunkel, however, in attaching no significance to the 
apparent acrostic of Simeon, on the ground that 1b, 2, 3, and 4 are not likely 
to have been the beginnings of successive lines in the original form of the 
poem. 





EZEKIEL’S PARABLE OF THE CORRODED 
COPPER CALDRON 


J. L. KELSO 


PITTSBURGH-XENIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE key to the interpretation of Ezekiel’s parable of the 

corroded copper caldron (Ez 24 1-14) lies in the understand- 
ing of the two metallurgical terms my>n and 4). This caldron 
had become so deeply affected by corrosion cas>n) that it 
could no longer be cleaned. This permanent corrosion thus made 
the vessel ceremonially unclean and it could no longer be used 
in the Temple service. Having been holy unto the Lord it 
could not be sold nor turned over to any kind of secular usage. 
The only end to such an unclean Temple copper caldron was 
to melt it down (4) into scrap metal, then refine the metal 
and refashion it into new Temple vessels. Thus the parable of 
the corroded copper caldron is doubly significant upon the lips 
of Ezekiel, a priest-prophet, for he must have seen many dented, 
cracked, worn out and corroded Temple caldrons melted down 
lest they desecrate the Temple service. 

Ezekiel’s directions for making scrap metal out of the cor- 
roded caldron are given in v. 1, a paraphrase of which reads, 
“Stand it (the copper caldron) empty upon the hot charcoal 
thereof in order that its copper may become hot and glowing 
and its uncleanness will be melted down. Its corrosion will be 
completely destroyed.” Ezekiel’s usage of MJ in the sense of 
liquefying a metal is demonstrated by another metallurgical 
passage in 22 18-22, where Ezekiel so uses the word five times. 

When a copper surface is bent or dented or deeply scratched, 
it will corrode much more quickly at the point of injury than 


t Such a caldron was used in cooking and serving worshipers in the Temple 
service, II Chron 35 13. 
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elsewhere. The vessel described by Ezekiel may have been in- 
jured in such a way that the corrosion had formed in certain 
places in the vessel and these corrosion points were too deep 
to be reached by any cleaning process. A rarer type of corrosion 
may be referred to if the caldron was a cast copper vessel, 
rather than one hammered into shape. If copper is cast at too 
high a temperature the metal is said to be gassed. Tiny holes 
make the metal porous and thus allow corrosion to get under 
the metal’s ‘skin’ where it eats at the heart of the metal. No 
cleaning can remove this continuous corrosion. 

Ezekiel’s term for corrosion is T&?M which means literally 
“disease.” A related usage is found in the word “leprosy,” 


which in the Old Testament is not only a disease of the human 
body, but also one in a house or a garment.? Modern metallurgy 
likewise calls a peculiar type of corrosion ‘‘copper disease.” 
The interpretation of the whole parable now becomes quite 
clear. The worthless copper caldron is the city of Jerusalem 
and its population is the stew cooking therein. The fire is the 
Babylonian siege. The fire will,4=come so intense that the stew 


will be boiled away and even the bones in the caldron will be 
converted into bone charcoal. Finally the old kettle itself will 
be melted down into scrap under the terrific charcoal heat. In 
short, Jerusalem the holy city will be completely annihilated. 
In earlier days Jerusalem had been besieged or captured by 
Israel, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, and these same Babylonians 
that now attacked it. But although the population had suffered 
in earlier defeats, the city had always been spared total destruc- 
tion. Now, however, Ezekiel pronounces her utter doom. Like- 
wise in earlier years, the Temple had been profaned. Ezekiel 
himself in ch. 8 tells of the various heathen cults that profaned 
Jehovah’s Temple. But although in the earlier days the Temple 
had been allowed to fall into disrepair or turned into an impure 
sanctuary, nevertheless it had always been spared. But this 
time, the sanctuary itself shall be destroyed as utterly as a 
corroded Temple caldron is melted down into scrap. 

The Hebrew word MYM) may mean either copper or bronze 


2 Lev 14 33-57. 
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and only the context can tell which is meant. Bronze is the 
better metal for tools as it has about twice as hard a cutting 
edge as copper, but it has no special virtues over copper in a 
cooking pot. Indeed, the softer and cheaper copper could be 
much more easily hammered into caldron shape. Copper also 
withstands corrosion better than bronze. There seems only one 
reason why bronze might have been used for the Temple cal- 
drons, i.e. to blend with the bronze sea and its related lavers. 
These were doubtless of bronze, since the addition of the proper 
tin content to copper makes an improved casting which brings 
out the details of sculpturing. 

On the other hand, since the caldrons were more closely re- 
lated to the altar, they would more likely be of the same 
metal as the altar, i. e., copper. Copper withstands heat better 
than bronze} and the altar of burnt offerings on windy days 
must have had a very high temperature. Furthermore, if the 
copper of the altar contained arsenic in percentages common to 
man~ Egyptian copper objects, its melting point would be con- 
siderably higher than pure cor 2r. Thus the laws of probability 
favor copper rather than bronze as the material of the caldron. 
The older English translations used “‘brass,” then employed for 
any copper alloy, but this rendering is no longer correct. 


3 Copper has a melting point of 1083°C; > bronze with a 10% tin content 
will melt at 1005°C. 








“TAXO” ONCE MORE 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


N a recent issue of this JoURNAL (65 [1945] 141-143), Pro- 

fessor H. H. Rowley has an interesting article entitled ‘The 
Figure of “Taxo’ in The Assumption of Moses.’ His conclusion 
in regard to the ancient puzzle is not only that it has not yet 
been solved, but also that it is ‘‘impossible to identify the figure 
of Taxo.”” Interpreters of the little book have generally thought 
of some Maccabean hero as the one intended by the cipher, 
and recently in this JOURNAL (62 [1942] 1-7) the claims of Matt- 
athias were presented. To this, Rowley interposed three objec- 
tions, which shall be considered. 


The first objection is, that Mattathias’ sons were actually 


” 


five in number, not ‘‘seven.’’ But has Rowley considered what 
would have resulted if the number ‘‘five’’ had been used here? 
The paragraph immediately preceding had given a summary 
account of the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
as all agree. If now the present paragraph had proceeded to 
say: “There will arise a man of the tribe of Levi named Taxo, 
the father of five sons,” etc., every Jewish reader would at once 
and of necessity recognize here Mattathias, while mildly won- 
dering why Moses should have given him this queer name. No 
matter what the author of the Assumption may have intended 
by his cipher, the interpretation as Mattathias would have been 
fixed for all time. 

Now the author did not intend the man himself, but what 
the man represented, and the cipher was needed. The number 
“seven” also had its important part in the mystification, and 
it was justified by the common wider use of the word “sons.” 


This designation of Mattathias as the ancestor of a dynasty 
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of seven rulers by no means debarred the writer from speaking 
elsewhere of the actual five sons of the hero! Rowley finds it 
strange that nothing is said about “raising the standard of 
revolt against the oppressor.’”’ But Mattathias (Taxo) raised 
no such standard at the outset, his ideal was exactly what Rowley 
and Charles demand: ‘‘Let us die rather than transgress”; see 
I Macc 2 36-38! 

A second objection to supposing that Taxo’s ‘“‘sons’”’ were the 
Hasmoneans is found by Rowley in 61, where the dynasty is 
mentioned with reproach: kings and priests indeed, ‘‘they shall 
assuredly work iniquity in the holy of holies.’’ The comparative 
mildness of this censure, in view of the sore disappointment 
which came in the latter part of the brilliant period, is good 
evidence that the writer, like the generality of his countrymen, 
retained the inborn reverence for the house of Mattathias in 
spite of the utter unworthiness of some of its latest members. 
The bitterness of party controversy, the religious indifference, 
the national disgrace, which so often were in evidence in the 
reigns between the years 104 and 37, from Jannaeus to Antigonus 
could not in the least impair the glory of Judas Maccabeus, 
Jonathan, Simon, and John Hyrcanus. The renown of that 
royal line could never be forgotten, and there was no time of 
which we have knowledge when Jewish writers failed to speak 
of it with pride. 

Finally, Rowley would separate chapter 8 from chapter 9, 
leaving the latter where it is while restoring the former to the 
place where it plainly belongs, just after chapter 5. Now chapter 
8 deals solely with the persecution by Antiochus, and chapter 9 
is occupied solely with the refusal of Taxo and his sons to dis- 
obey the commands of God even under the severest persecution! 
If this very obvious historical sequence is to be sundered, some 
good reason ought to be given. Nor should it be ignored that 
the immediate sequel of chapter 9 is in chapter 6, the decline 
of the Hasmoneans. 

Moreover, how could the transposition of chapter 8 (without 
chapter 9) then be explained? While the two are together, the 
accidental shifting of a single leaf containing them would be a 
not unusual thing (there are similar transpositions in Sirach and 
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Enoch, to mention only the apocrypha), but chapter 8 alone 
would hardly occupy more than a single page of a codex. 

To the present writer (a prejudiced party) it does not appear 
that any significant objection to the interpretation of Taxo as 
“The Hasmonean” has been presented. Was not the great dy- 
nasty important enough to be mentioned in the historical sketch? 
Could it naturally have been referred to in any other way than 
the one now supposed? And gematria explains the cipher 
perfectly. 














ABBREVIATION OR HAPLOGRAPHY? 


HARRY TORCZYNER 


JERUSALEM 


F LATE Dr. Harry M. Orlinsky has been informing the 

readers of the JBL about my publications on the Bible 
and related subjects. Since these are printed at Jerusalem in 
Hebrew, for the most part, they are inaccessible to many readers. 
I should like to illustrate in the following instance how some- 
times Dr. Orlinsky has not correctly informed the readers of 
the JBL about my published views. 

In JBL 63 (1944) 43, n. 34, Dr. Orlinsky writes, “I find it 
virtually impossible to accept min in the Lachish Ostraca (III :9) 
as an abbreviation of 7” °n; it is rather but one of the not un- 
common instances of slovenly writing in some of these Letters 
(cf., e. g., Jay for J73y in line 21 of the same letter). Note the 
spelling mm °n in VI:12. Torczyner’s explanation of other spell- 
ings as cases of abbreviations (e. g., Wow’> in III:8) has hardly 
convinced any one.” 

But the idea to explain such spellings as abbreviations is not 
mine, but an invention of Dr. Orlinsky. In The Lachish Letters, 
p. 54 (London, 1938), I wrote: ‘“‘The following 70°31 now clearly 
stands for 70x’ °>) the yodh being written only once for both 
words. We thus have here the same kind of haplography as, 
possibly, in 2255 for *>.qab> (11:4) and certainly in mn for 
mim °n in III:9. Such cases of haplography are not unusual in 
the masoretic text of the Bible ....’’ Haplography is of course 
the error of writing only once a letter which should have been 
written twice. Again, I wrote (Lachish Letters, p. 62): “In the 
last sentence . . . Jay is a very interesting mistake for q7ay show- 
ing that the letter had been written very quickly and was not 
revised by the writer.’’ These cases are explained in the same 
way in my Hebrew book on the Lachish ostraca. I am at a loss 
to explain how Dr. Orlinsky could misunderstand and misrep- 
resent such simple and clear statements of mine. 
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A REJOINDER 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


I should not be ashamed “‘of late [to have] been informing the readers of 
the JBL about [the] publications on the Bible and related subjects” by so 
distinguished a scholar as Prof. H. Torczyner, particularly ‘‘since these are 
printed at Jerusalem in Hebrew, for the most part [and] they are inaccessible 
to many readers.”’ It so happens, however, that apart from a very brief ref- 
erence to Prof. Torczyner’s interpretation of 717’N in Lachish Letter III:9 
(in n. 34 of my discussion of ‘The Hebrew Root SKB,” JBL 63 [1944] 19-44), 
it is only his two-volume Hebrew commentary on Job, out of so many more 
of his recent publications, that I have of late brought to the attention of the 
readers of this JOURNAL, in a rather detailed review (JBL 62 [1943] 347-57). 
Furthermore, as Prof. Torczyner himself has noted, his published views of 
the very point he has raised here are fully presented in an English work, 
which is readily accessible to the general public, viz., The Lachish Letters 
(London 1938). 

Dr. Torczyner has apparently overlooked much of what he himself has 
published on the very problem of M7"N, and he has brought here to the at- 
tention of the readers of this JouRNAL only those portions which happen to 
fit in with his present purpose. Here is the record. 

a. In his first extensive discussion of the Lachish letters (I-IV), in the 
first Keneset Bialik Volume, in Hebrew (Tel Aviv, 1936, pp. 371-88), Dr. 
Torczyner explained our 717’N (together with other words both in the Lachish 
letters and in the Bible) as the orthographic reproduction of the actual pro- 
nunciation of the expression, so that not haplography but abbreviation is 
responsible for M77 rather than MN (p. 379, °n, D1pH2 Nw Ady "MAN, 
oo b Dvn MVR OY ond ybaa SM, UNDO OVA NN INVAY DWP ,ANTWD "mi7), 

b. While citing fully what he had to say on p. 54 of The Lachish Letters 
(1938), Dr. Torczyner thought fit not to make any reference whatever to 
p. 16 of the same volume, where he wrote exactly what I say he did, and 
himself ‘‘invented’”’ the very word which I have attributed to him (viz., 
“abbreviate”): ‘Such cases of haplography, however, may not always be 
mistakes, but an actual rendering of the popular pronunciation of these 
words, exactly as we abbreviate in writing and in pronunciation word-com- 
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positions like ‘don’t’ for ‘do not’ and so on.” Obviously, the discovery of 
the spelling M7 'n in VI:12 made it impossible to explain m7’N in III:9 as 
an abbreviation; but instead of giving up the latter explanation in favor of 
that of haplography, Dr. Torczyner has retained both. And both these ex- 
planation were cited by several writers on the subject; without going farther 
than the offprints which I happen to have on hand, I cite PEQ, 70 (1938) 
167, n. 3; JTS 60 (1939) 3; JOR 29 (1939) 229. 

c. In his latest discussion of the problem (The Book of Job, Jerusalem, 1941, p. 
175, on 13 18), Dr. Torczyner suggests that masoretic 0BYD be read °85YD with 
the first ° in the following *AY'T. to be understood as standing for both °(WDwD) 
and (*ny't)’, and cites as cases in point MTN... WON'D) for M7 MN... WON D1 
(cf. my review in JBL 62 [1943] 349-50); no mention is made of any such 
concept as corruption by haplography (win’v2 ,”WDWD, bs ,wpwp *noqy 
... 295 moyna yor nd) owd nyt, bw tn). 

Had Dr. Torczyner cited any or all of these three published statements 
on 77'N as an abbreviated manner of writing 717” °N it would have been 
apparent at once that he himself offered the explanation which he now claims 
I invented and falsely attributed to him. But perhaps some good will have 
come of this if Dr. Torczyner’s explanation in this note is his definitive one; 
too often already “‘Torczyner’s translation and interpretation of the [Lachish] 
documents is disappointing, since he adheres with surprising tenacity to 
earlier interpretations which have been rejected by other scholars ....” 
(BASOR 70 [1938] 12). 

I conclude with these remarks about the broader and more important 
implications of Dr. Torczyner’s note of criticism. He states, ‘I should like 
to illustrate in the following instance how sometimes Dr. Orlinsky has not 
correctly informed the readers of the JBL about my publications.” 

It is significant that Dr. Torczyner cited my reference to his interpretation 
of 717'n not from my review of his commentary on Job but from a few lines 
forming part of a footnote in an article on another subject entirely (“The 
Biblical Root SKB”). The very point which he cited from the footnote is 
discussed more fully in the previous number of the JouRNAL; there (in one 
of the longest reviews ever to appear in the Book Review section of the 
JouRNAL), in the first part (pp. 347-52) I dealt with eleven separate passages 
of different character, and in the second (pp. 352-7) with more general mat- 
ters of authorship, date of composition, original language of Job, and the 
like. Together with my complete or summary statements in English of his 
views, I frequently enough reproduced Dr. Torczyner’s own words in Hebrew. 
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It is not unreasonable to assume that had Dr. Torczyner found in my review 
of his commentary any instance of misrepresentation, misquotation, or the 
like, he would indeed have made reference to it in his own defence, and jus- 
tifiably so. The very fact that he has not done so, and that the single alleged 
instance of misrepresentation he did cite not from the review but from a 
footnote elsewhere, is proof enough that I have reproduced his views cor- 
rectly — which ought to satisfy any author whose book is reviewed and also 
the reviewer of that book. The reviewer’s task is a thankless one at best, 
and he should not be begrudged at least the small satisfaction of knowing 
that in presenting critically the purpose and character of a book, he has 
supplied the sort of review without which no book is complete. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Form-Criticism of the Synoptic Healing Narratives, a study in the theories of 
Martin Dibelius and Rudolf Bultmann, by Laurence J. McGinley, S. J. Wood- 
stock, Md., Woodstock College Press, 1944, pp. viii, 165. $2.75. 


It is doubtful whether any Protestant scholar of our time has devoted as 
much careful study to any contemporary Catholic work of exegesis as Father 
McGinley, prefect of studies at Woodstock College, has to the form-critical 
works and their ancillary literature. The author regards his work as the 
first Catholic study of form-criticism to appear in English, though his lengthy 
bibliography lists a number of such studies in French, Italian, and Latin; 
indeed the present work would seem to be an expansion of an article by the 
same author, “Historia Formarum quoad Miracula Sanationis,”’ which ap- 
peared in Verbum Domini XIX (1939). 

In the first half of the book each chapter presents an objective and pene- 
trating exposition of an aspect of form-criticism, followed by a few paragraphs 
of the author’s own criticism. The second half of the book presents the author’s 
dissenting conception of the “style” of the healing narratives with special 
disapproval of the form-critics’ use of Rabbinic and Hellenic analogies. 

It is difficult to define the premises on which Father McGinley views the 
Synoptics. Does he, for instance, accept or reject the two-source theory? 
Apparently he rejects it, for he seems willing (p. 70) to turn the Mark theory 
upside down. As one of the “serious and perhaps irremediable defects” of 
form-criticism he sees its failure ‘“‘to work out a position in independence of 
the Two-Source theory” (p. 154) — as if that were a great desideratum. But 
form-criticism does not even tend to knock down the two-source theory; it 
does, however, greatly relativize it: form-criticism recognizes Mark and ‘‘Q” 
as the main sources in the relatively unimportant literary fixation of our 
present Gospels, but devotes its major attention to the pre-literary processes 
behind the sources. Form-criticism has done much to free many pericopes 


from the supposed obloquy of not being found in either Mark or Q; it has 
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undermined the importance of source-criticism, but it leaves the two-source 
theory itself intact. : 
The testimony of Father McGinley’s careful and correct delineation of its 


theories precludes any accusation that he has failed to understand form- 
criticism. His first and last pages even declare a limited approval of the 
method. He refers to its “strange mixture of new truths and old errors” 
(p. v) and admits that ‘there is wheat in the chaff for the winnowing’’ (p. 
154). But his interest is in the errors and the chaff. Such he finds every 
essential concept of form-criticism to be: Kleinliteratur (p. 5), independence 
of pericopes (p. 11), submergence of author-personality (p. 11), the power of 
early eschatology (p. 21f.), the distinction between two narrative styles (p. 
58), the possibility of the intrusion of extraneous tradition or motifs (p. 59), 
interest in thaumaturgic technique and formulae (p. 59, 92), community 
productiveness in the tradition process (passim). After so drastic a “winnow- 
ing” the “wheat’’ that remains is little: form-analysis (as exemplified, one 
gathers, in McGinley’s three final chapters) has a certain (negative) value 
in comparative research (p. 153); furthermore “‘it merits no little praise for 
deterring rationalist critics from aimless vivisection of the text and from that 
idle source-speculation which fails to take into account the oral period of the 
Gospel tradition” (p. 153). 

The disproportion between the long expository section in each chapter and 
the brief critique at its end calls attention to the author’s critical method. 
With one exception he contents himself with little more than direct contra- 
diction of the form-critical assertion, which he frequently confutes with the 
gentlemanly adjective “gratuitous” or the more forthright “arbitrary.’’ The 
exception is his three-chapter treatment of analogies to healing narratives. 
These chapters constitute the original contribution of the book. 

In the second edition of Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums the chapter, 
“Analogien,”’ is, as it stands, the longest in the book. Dibelius doubtless 
realized that for the student it would have been desirable to print the texts 
of his analogies, both Rabbinic and Hellenic. But it would have overloaded 
both the chapter and the book to have done so, and any way he could assume 
that any scholar in Germany could readily refer to Goldschmidt’s Talmud 
(text and translation) and to R. Herzog’s Wunderheilungen von Epidauros 
(text and translation). In America they are available only in the few great 
libraries. We can only be grateful to Father McGinley for offering in the 
course of his discussion translations of the complete text of 28 Rabbinic 
healing narratives and of 24 (out of the total 66) Epidauros inscriptions. 
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Form-criticism, whether of Biblical or extra-Biblical material, demands study 
of the text itself. Father McGinley’s complaint about the form-critics’ 
analogies is that Dibelius and Bultmann in pointing out certain resemblances 
between them and synoptic pericopes seem to ignore the many dissimilarities. 
McGinley thinks ‘diversities are even more important than similarities” 
and devotes several chapters to pointing them out. But doesn’t Father 
McGinley miss the point of Dibelius’ analogies? Dibelius (Formgeschichte, 
p. 166) cites, for instance, Epidauros Text No. 1 (translated text given by 
McGinley, p. 132) — relief of a five-year “‘pregnancy’’— not in order to 
suggest any parallel in content with the synoptics, but to illustrate a tendency 
common to both traditions: the progressive heightening of the miraculous. 
Dibelius here simply points out that the original votive offering referred 
only to the cure of a gynecological tumor of five years’ standing, which the 
later text interprets as the miraculous birth of a five-year-old child; compare 
in the Gospels the series of resuscitations Mk 5 35 (just dead), Lk 7 12 (funeral 
procession), Jn 11 39 (decomposition begun). The analogies illustrate parallel 
processes rather than closely related subject-matter. Nevertheless Father 
McGinley’s tables of characteristics in the three traditions of healing narra- 
tives (pp. 144-149) are interesting and instructive. 

It is to be hoped that this book is the symbol of an increasing interest 
between the Catholic and the Protestant scholar’in the scientific work of the 
other. 

KENDRICK GROBEL 


Problems of New Testament Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. University 
of Chicago Press, 1945, pp. xx, 215. $2.50. 


Dr. Goodspeed’s students and admirers must often have wished that he 
would write a book setting forth his methods and explaining some of the 
judgments underlying his American Translation of the New Testament. This 
he has now done. After a brief preface, the author devotes eight pages to an 
essay on ‘‘A Hundred Translation Problems.” Here he explains the short- 
comings of the earliest English versions, outlines the equipment of the modern 
translator (lexicons, grammars, concordances to the New Testament, papyri 
etc.), and then speaks of the considerations with which the translator must 
deal: the meaning of the Greek, the style of the original writer, and modern 
English and American idiom. The bulk of the book consists of 115 notes on 
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various passages chosen from all the New Testament books except Galatians, 
Colossians, II Timothy, Titus, II Peter, the three epistles of John, and Jude. 
It concludes with a glossary of some less familiar words and meanings of the 
King James, and indices of readings and references. 

In the notes Dr. Goodspeed gives the King James translation of the word, 
phrase or passage, and the corresponding Greek as it appears in Westcott 
and Hort. He then usually summarizes the treatment given in the early 
English versions and in the modern translations from Alexander Campbell 
(1826) to the present (a bibliography of the versions is given on pp. x-xiii)* 
after which he discusses the problems and gives his own rendering. 

The passages are carefully selected and illustrate all kinds of problems, 
(1) Some have to do with new discoveries in Greek grammar and lexicog- 
raphy; e. g. the use of 6Wé as a preposition; iva with the subjunctive as an 
imperative; questions which serve as protases of conditional sentences; 
ampeoBuTns meaning ‘“‘ambassador;’ ypaupata eidévac in John 7 15; and, 
most interestingly, the evidence bearing on the meaning of axa in Matt 5 22. 
We may also mention other problems such as ‘‘Hosanna to the Son of David;”’ 
ov Neyets, which probably means ‘‘Yes;” John 2 4; and gidéw and ayaTaw 
in John 21 15-17. (2) Numerous textual problems are discussed; e. g. Rom 8 28, 
where the Chester Beatty papyri afford new evidence; and James 1 17, where 
Codex 2412 supports the reading am@ooxtacuatos. Dr. Goodspeed gives, at 
some length, his reasons for omitting the Pericope Adulterae from his transla- 
tion. He accepts at least two conjectural emendations, in John 19 29 and 
I Pet 319. His note on I Cor 13 3 is, by the way, a model of what textual dis- 
cussion ought to be. (3) In a few places he illustrates the help given by 
research into the religious and social background. Belkin’s interesting article 
(in the JBL 54 (1935) 49) is cited as evidence for translating TAY éavrov 
mapOevov (I Cor 7 38) as “the girl he is engaged to.” Dr. Goodspeed appeals 
to the Ahikar story for his translation of Acts 1 18. (4) Many problems have 
to do with the English language. The author carefully explains his use of 
“you’’ instead of “thou” and “‘thee,” his policy of conformity to standard 
English custom (‘‘Hosea,” not ‘‘Osee’’), the changes necessitated by modern 
American speech (Mark 2 23, ‘‘heads of wheat’’), and the method by which 
he arrives at his modern equivalents of measure and coinage. He quite prop- 
erly points out that ‘‘strain at a gnat’’ is a sheer misprint which publishers of 
the King James have no business to perpetuate. 

Dr. Goodspeed believes in being forthright. He reminds us that practically 
all translators have failed to render dovAos as ‘‘slave,” though that is just 
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what it means, and he reiterates his reason for his translation of efs in Mark 
110. Forthrightness, however, does not demand word-for-word representation, 
and some readers of the American Translation may feel that Dr. Goodspeed 
sometimes paraphrases too freely. Yet he never does so without careful 
consideration; see his note on John 2 4. 

What has probably surprised his readers most has been his independence 
in rendering ‘‘theological’” terminology. For example, he contends that 
“grace” does not convey to the modern reader exactly what XGpts means in 
Greek. At this point one wishes that Dr. Goodspeed had given a more complete 
rationale of his American Translation. No doubt he feels that just because 
“‘grace’’ and other terms have become “holy words’’ with all kinds of Christian 
associations it is desirable to replace them with non-technical language. There 
is danger of overlooking the possibility that in diaspora synagogues and 
Christian assemblies certain LXX expressions already had something of a 
technical meaning; nevertheless an English translation ought to approximate 
the freshness which the Greek words had for a first-century convert. 

Perhaps the desire to escape technical terminology is one reason why 
Dr. Goodspeed nearly always translates dtxatoobvy in the Pauline letters 
by ‘‘uprightness” (except Rom 3 25 f., ‘‘justice’’), and uses ‘‘make upright”’ 
for the verb dtxkatdw (except Rom 34, “shown to be upright;’” 6 7, “free 
from the claims of sin;’’ 8 3, ‘‘pronounces them upright;’’ I Cor 44, “prove 
that I am innocent;’’ Gal 3 8, 11, ‘‘accept ...as upright”). One of the most 
interesting notes in this book defends his translation of the verb in Rom 3 28. 
The author rejects the older Protestant view ‘‘that God regards them as 
upright, though he knows they are not... Paul is pointing out something 
much more important than a verdict of ‘not guilty’ for people who are guilty; 
he is pointing out a way — the only way — to what we call character, in the 
sight of God” (p. 144 f.). In this connection he cites II Cor 5 21 and the descrip- 
tion of believers as Gyo; he might also have called attention to Paul’s 
insistence that God’s judgment is kata &AnPevay (Rom 2 2) and that God 
himself must be vindicated (3 4, 26). Of course it is possible to do justice to 
these data and still hold the forensic view in a modified form, by putting all 
the emphasis on the ‘‘vindication” of the man who has faith in Christ — not 
that the sinner can be regarded as guiltless, but that his cause is righteous as 
against that of the (personified) Sin which oppresses him. This idea of “‘vin- 
dicative justice’ has been set forth in recent years by C. H. Dodd in The 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans (pp: 9-13, 51-53), but was expounded in greater 
detail by J. H. Ropes, ‘‘ ‘Righteousness’ and ‘The Righteousness of God’ in 
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the Old Testament and St. Paul” (JBL 22 [1903] 211-227). Goodspeed’s 
position, of course, goes further. ‘‘Is it possible,” he asks, ‘‘that Paul thought 
faith really possessed this transforming power and that faith, which made a 
man assume his right relation to God, was really the germ and central principle 
of righteousness, so that the believer was potentially at least upright already?” 
(p. 144). It is interesting to note that elsewhere in his writings Dodd ex- 
presses a similar view — after all, the thought of ‘‘the righteous cause vindi- 
cated” easily passes over into the idea that the vindicated man has a germinal 
or potential righeousness — and that Vincent Taylor further develops it with 
great skill in his Forgiveness and Reconciliation, especially pp. 62-72. Perhaps 
by taking this line we can settle one of the most subtle and baffling of Pauline 
exegetical problems. 
SHERMAN E, JoHNSON 


The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, by Ned Bernard Stonehouse. 
Philadelphia, The Presbyterian Guardian, 1944, pp. xvi, 269. $2.50. 


This volume is first of all a study of the Christology presented in each of 
the first two Gospels and then of the determining effect of such Christology 


upon their conception, framework and composition. The author, who is the 
successor of J. Gresham Machen as Professor of New Testament in West- 
minster Theological Seminary, makes a genuine contribution here. The 
discussion passes over frequently and inevitably, however, from what the 
Evangelists present to what historically occurred, and here the chief hazards 
of the undertaking appear. For the author excludes from his purpose and 
method any detailed consideration of the literary relationships of the Gospels 
or of the history of their tradition. 

The title makes clear that the usual approach via Mark to all the Synoptic 
Gospels is not followed. For though the intention is expressed of dealing 
with Luke (and John) at a later time, the treatment does not presuppose the 
priority of Mark. For the study of the Synoptic Gospels as individual works 
there is a certain value in this approach, but important issues none the less 
arise in this discussion where the minimizing of source relations handicaps 
the procedure. 

The author begins with a discussion of Mark’s preface, and here as in the 
succeeding chapters he urges effectively that the terseness and abruptness of 
many aspects of this Gospel show that the Evangelist is not much concerned 
with matters of chronology and locale, or with writing a human “life.” He 
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writes to bear witness to the glad tidings of the Son of God. It is notabie that 
at many points the author sides with those whom he calls the “radical critics” 
as against the “‘liberal.”” This means that he recognizes the dogmatic character 
of Mark, for example, but he differs from the radicals in his confidence that 
the dogma goes back to the earliest tradition. As regards the treatment of 
Mark, indeed, the writer argues successively against such widely held views 
as the following: that there is an adoptionist character in Mark’s Baptism 
narrative incompatible with the birth narratives or with the prologue to John; 
that Mark offers us an historical outline of Jesus’ Galilean career or of his whole 
career (Stonehouse goes beyond Schmidt here if possible); that Mark sees 
Galilee as the favored scene of revelation; that Mark cherishes a theory of the 
Messianic secret; that Jesus silences the possessed (he silenced the demons); 
that Peter and the disciples first recognized Jesus’ Messiahship at the scene 
near Caesarea Philippi; that Mark contains a dogma that the disciples were 
notably blind and dull of understanding; that the Evangelist shows little 
dependence on the preaching of Peter; and that the fear of the women at the 
close of the Gospel has to do with the consummation and the Parousia rather 
than with the Resurrection. The discussion of these matters is close and often 
illuminating. He reminds us effectively, for instance, of the reserve we must 
maintain as to various aspects of the conception of the Messianic secret, but 
he carries the counter-argument too far and is not finally convincing. And 
at times he shakes our confidence completely, as for instance by suggesting 
that there is no evidence in Mark 8 4 for viewing the second feeding as a 
doublet. To return to another matter, very likely Jesus’ commands of silence 
in the cases of the demoniacs were actually directed to the demons rather than 
to the persons involved, but surely Mark has overlaid this with his inter- 
pretation that Jesus imposes silence upon those cured. Thus Mark gives us 
to understand that the silencing of the demoniacs and of those healed of sick- 
ness and of the disciples after the Transfiguration all fall in the same class. 

The treatment of Matthew again is very suggestive where the writer is 
concerned with the theology and procedure of the Evangelist. Since this 
Gospel is concerned with the place of Christ in the history of revelation, it 
becomes clearer that Matthew is not concerned with order and sequence. 
And it follows that we cannot reproach Matthew for omissions, variations 
from Mark, selection, or even for striking departures from the other Gospels 
such as the Matthean Resurrection account. Matthew, we are told, is con- 
cerned in his Resurrection section with giving us the setting for the Great 
Commission, and not with listing or locating the appearances. In the Jerusalem 
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scene Matthew’s story of the Entry, Purification of the Temple, and Cursing 
of the Fig Tree, viewed from this point of view, is not in serious conflict with 
Mark’s fuller detail. As regards Matthew, one cannot but notice the agree- 
ment with Bacon in the matter of the Evangelist’s topical order. But Bacon’s 
view of the relatedness of the respective narrative sections to the five dis- 
courses was never so convincing to this reviewer as it appears here under the 
fire of Dr. Stonehouse. The latter fails to recognize the relevance of chapters 
11 and 12 to the following parable discourse on the hiding of the mystery; 
and of chapters 8 and 9 to the sending out of the disciples. And Matthew’s 
altered use of the healings and the controversy stories of Mark in these sec- 
tions would have been illumined by specific contrast. 

Dr. Stonehouse concludes with chapters on ‘The Authority of the Old 
Testament and the Authority of Christ,” and on ‘‘The Son of Man and the 
Coming of the Kingdom.” In the latter chapter there is an interesting pres- 
entation of realized eschatology in the point of view of the Evangelist. The 
Kingdom comes by stages, beginning indeed before Christ. The Resurrec- 
tion and the Great Commission indicate an actual realization of the Kingdom 
beyond that of the days of Jesus’ ministry. The author in this connection 
gives a dubious solution to the notoriously difficult verses Matthew 10 23, 
16 28, and even 26 64, by assigning their application to the Resurrection. The 


unconvincingness of this solution seems to the reviewer to typify a drawback 


in the whole approach of this otherwise able book: namely, that resources 
of Gospel criticism and Church history not here utilized might have shed 
much light on the issues. 


Amos N. WILDER 


The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office, by C. W. Dugmore. 
Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. 151. $2.75. 


This book presents a comprehensive discussion of the derivation from the 
synagogue liturgy of the Pro-Anaphora of the ancient Christian liturgy. The 
author states in his preface that his book was written in 1939, and that in the 
process of revising the proofs he “‘felt that the whole book ought to be rewrit- 
ten... but my main conclusions still stand.”’ Few, if any, historians of the 
liturgy will contest the Jewish source of the missa catechumenorum, with its 
prayers, lections, homilies and psalms, whether as a separate week-day office 
or as the first part of the Eucharist on Sundays and festivals. Mr. Dugmore 
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has sought to strengthen this common thesis by certain details regarding the 
content and.use of the Pro-Anaphora by Christians from the first to the fourth 
centuries. 

The author is sensible in the caution he shows regarding word for word 
parallels between early Christian prayers and, for example, the ‘Amidah, 
such as Cabrol and Oesterley have tried to demonstrate. The relation here 
is a more general one of common thought and language, not of direct borrow- 
ing of. formularies. Only those synagogue prayers whose formulation was 
ancient by the end of the first century A.D. would be continued in a “Jewish- 
Christian community.” So, for instance, the first and second Benedictions 
are incorporated in I Clement lix-Ixi; but the third, the Kedushah, is not 
reflected in I Clement, nor, for that matter, is it the source of the Christian 
Sanctus in the Anaphora. On one point I would express disagreement; namely, 
his view that the ancient synagogue recital of the Decalogue was taken over 
by the Church. There is no evidence, so far as I can discern, for the liturgical 
use, as distinct from the homiletical use, of the Decalogue in the ancient 
Church, unless one is prepared to see it referred to in Pliny’s well-known letter. 
Such an interpretation seems to me inadmissible; I should prefer Lietzmann’s 
exegesis of this much-debated letter (in Geschichtliche Studien fiir Albert 
Hauck. Leipzig, 1916). I should like also to know his authority for the state- 
ment that the Jews did not use antiphonal singing (p. 97). 

The obscure problem of the origin of the synagogue is not discussed. The 
author apparently accepts the view (p. 60) that it arose out of the Ma‘amid. 
This raises the whole question of the origin and development and influence 
upon Christian worship of the synagogues of the Diaspora. Mr. Dugmore 
consistently ignores the Diaspora synagogue, except for a passing reference 
to the Nash Papyrus. It would seem, however, to be necessary to take this 
factor into account, even though the evidence is admittedly slight. 

A few minor points may be noted. It is suggested that Montanism intro- 
duced the Wednesday and Friday fasts in the West, though the custom of 
fasts two days a week is derived from Judaism by “some kind of connexion” 
(p. 39). The support of this is solely the Didache. But what if the Didache 
really is a Montanist work as some recent scholars maintain? A tendency to 
generalize leads to the assumption that there was a daily Eucharist at Rome 
by the fourth century. But there is no evidence for this, and it is just as 
likely that Rome was more primitive in this respect than her sister churches 
of the West. Added support for a Saturday Eucharist in the East (see Sozomen 
H. E. vii.19) might have been sought in monastic practice. A good point is 
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made that the origins of Terce, Sext and None are from ‘“‘the normal divi- 
sions” of the Roman day, and not from “any corresponding times of prayer 


in Judaism” (pp. 66-67). In this connexion see the summary of my own 
dissertation, ‘“The Development of Monastic Worship” (Anglican Theological 
Review 21 [1939] 10 f.). 

Mr. Dugmore’s most important contention is that the Church carried over 
without break from the synagogue a daily morning service, at least consisting 


of Scripture reading, instruction and prayer. The evidence he adduces is 
first of all Hippolytus A postolic Tradition xxxiii (ed. Dix, p. 60). This chapter 
does not occur in the Latin version edited by Hauler. Dix entitles it ‘Daily 
Chapter of the Clergy” and Professor Easton interprets the assembly as 
primarily judicial. It is difficult to reconcile it with chapter xxxi if, as Mr. 
Dugmore contends, it does refer to a daily service of worhsip. The other piece 
of evidence brought forward is from homilies of Origen. The case is better 
here, but even so, Mr. Dugmore does not take into account the possibility 
that the fourth century Latin translators of the homilies may have revamped 
the phraseology to conform to the custom of their own day. One becomes 
suspicious, however, that Mr. Dugmore is trying to prove too much when 
he adduces the Jerusalem services of the fourth century, as described in the 
Peregrinatio, and says: ‘The special importance attached to these times of 
prayer is best explained on the hypothesis that they represent the tradition 
of the primitive Church at Jerusalem, derived directly from Synagogue 
practice and continued throughout that obscure period of which we have few, 
if any, records...” (p. 51). Three hundred years and more is a long period 
to stretch an hypothesis! 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


The Rise of Christian Education, by Lewis Joseph Sherrill. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1944, pp. xiv, 349. $2.50. 


Strictly speaking, the ‘rise’ of Christian education is hardly an adequate 
word, since the book deals with fourteen centuries of Christian history. The 
author plans a second volume which will continue the account and bring it 
down to our own period. Strictly speaking also, this is more than Christian 
education, since Hebrew and Jewish education are the titles of two of the 
ten chapters and since the sections covering the early Church and medieval 
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periods deal with secular schools and universities as well as with education 
under religious auspices. Again we note that the book deals with more than 
education, since the author’s main thesis is that Christian education grows 
out of and is integrally related to the religious life and thought of each age 
and that religion again can only be understood as part of the total culture of 
the period. 

The above statements suggest the main strength and weakness of the book, 
its strength lying in the breadth of the author’s conception of Christian educa- 
tion and his realization that history, largely conceived and carefully studied, 
holds insights and values too often overlooked in our search for quick and 
easy solutions of our problems of religious education. There is no doubt that 
this is careful study, as the meticulous documentation and long list of authori- 
ties, including many primary sources, bears witness. A weakness lies in the 
fact that so much is attempted that the reader sometimes wearies of the 
necessarily cut and dried treatment, the bare marshalling of facts, the brief 
citations from many volumes, the attempt to cover complicated material 
in small compass. But it is well that someone has done this and has opened 
the way by voluminous notes and references for study of any special period 
in more vivid fashion. Some of Dr. Sherrill’s chapters are more readable than 
others. This reviewer enjoyed most the chapters on Jewish education and on 
education in the ancient church. 


Naturally there are points in Old Testament sections and in the long chap- 
ters on ‘Jesus and the Kingdom of God’ and “Jesus and the Character of 
God” which might be challenged or disputed by Biblical scholars. Does Dr. 
Sherrill not lay too much stress on the conflict between prophet and priest? 


He thinks there was a deep-seated and persistent controversy between the 
two groups of leaders, a controversy which posed problems for the people, 
who were both challenged and puzzled by this strife between the men of God, 
and found it hard to know which to follow. But one recalls Deuteronomy, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, where the prophetic and priestly in- 
terests are merged, and, according to the views of most scholars, even where 
the prophetic criticism of priests was sharpest, it was directed against the 
misuse and over-valuation of ritual or against the laxity and failure of priests to 
do their duty, rather than against the priestly approach to God or the priestly 
theology as such. Again, did Jesus set aside the ritual law? Much of it he 
seems to have followed and to have recommended to others. Did he “push 
aside the real Torah, as obscuring and at last nullifying the true will of God?” 
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Can we be as completely certain as Dr. Sherrill is that Jesus was sure he was 
the Messiah? At least there should be recognition of the differing views held 
by high-ranking scholars on this point. Can we stress with confidence the 
significance to Jesus’ hearers of the location of his teachings as now arranged 


by the writers of the Gospels? Can we be sure that the explanation of the 
parables to the disciples when they were alone is a reliable report? May it 
not be a device of the Evangelist to introduce a current interpretation? Can 
we use Johannine sayings of Jesus with assurance as giving us important 
data concerning Jesus’ thought of God? 

The problem which is perhaps the central one in the religious thought of 
our time, that of the tension between the desire for security, certainty, con- 
tinuity in the Christian tradition and the desire for freedom and independence 
in thought, liberty of spirit, for creativity in the search for truth, is found by 
Dr. Sherrill manifesting itself in different ages, particularly at the beginning 
and at the end of the fourteen centuries with which he deals.The author’s 
sympathies are evidently more with the liberal group of Christians than with 
the conservative. He thinks history shows clearly how impossible it is to 
define Christianity in the terms of a particular theology or the thought forms 
of any era in the past. He lays emphasis on the prophets’ and on Jesus’ 
own free personal response to God, not to the tradition of the past, even to the 
sacred Torah. In early Christianity a similar response was made to Jesus 
himself. But then “‘the faith’’ came to be defined in a series of propositions 
about Jesus and to be expressed in sacraments, which required a priestly 
hierarchy. Soon this became an autocracy and the Church assumed absolute 
control of men’s thoughts and lives. Theology grew more elaborate and 
abstract, and the simplicity, spirituality and democracy of the early Church 
was lost. Only with the Renaissance and the Reformation were movements 
started toward a recovery of the freedom of the individual and a sense of 
individual worth. For a discussion of how both individual liberty and social 
control may be achieved, we must wait for the second volume. A way must 
be found to achieve both, but the past does not show us how this may be done. 

However many differences of opinion there may be as to Dr. Sherrill’s 
handling and interpretation of his material, there will be general agreement 
with him when he says in closing that the spring of better education must lie, 
“not in little techniques, but deep in the Christian’s experience of God. As 
that is renewed, so can education be renewed.” 


MURIEL STREIBERT CURTIS 
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The Thrill of Tradition, by James Moffatt. New York, Macmillan, 1944, 
pp. xii, 201. $2.00. 


The Protestant too often regards tradition with suspicion if not with with 
hostility. He will contend for and champion “precedent,”’ but tradition smacks 
of Rome. Professor Moffatt invests the word and its history with the thrill 
which quite properly belongs to it. The word “paradosis” means a trans- 
mitting and is used for that which is communicated by word of mouth even 
before it is committed to writing. Indeed the passing on of the oral word is 
closer to Greek usage. The Jew centered his thinking in the Mosaic Law to 
which were added the Prophets and the Writings. But oral tradition served 
to interpret (and to bring up to date) God’s will for His people. A parallel 
development may be seen in Islam. 


The early Jewish-Christians carried over the use of the word tradition but 
enlarged its meaning. Because the person of Jesus (who was Christ) loomed 
so importantly and because his passion and resurrection served to reveal the 
plan of God, Christian tradition became centralized in a personal relationship 
to the Messiah-Savior. With the passage of time oral tradition was reduced 
to writing, and this came to be regarded as (1) the authentic and apostolic 


deposit of faith and (2) a veritable rule of faith. Both concepts were inter- 
preted through the guidance of the Spirit or, more accurately, the Church 
presumably infused by the Holy Spirit. In eariy Christianity tradition main- 
tained its characteristic of development but as the centuries passed Scripture 
acquired more and more authority. But tradition persisted and became a 
convenient area to which the origin of some sacraments and customs might 
be relegated. Thus the Council of Trent (later reinforced by the Vatican 
Council) affirmed the equality of tradition with Scripture, the self-evident 
authority of the Church validating both. Over against this the reformers 
asserted the validity of the Scriptures as source of apostolic teaching. 

Despite Tridentine and Vatican pronouncements, valid religious tradition 
still throbs with inspiration, questioning always its own content, but trans- 
mitting the very essence of faith. Tradition may be regarded in one of two 
ways: as a seed, which because of its rarity or supposed value is displayed 
quite safely on a shelf; but tradition in its best (and original) sense may be 
seen as the seed which, when planted, grows into new life continuing its own 
development and motivating creative religious responses. Indeed, it is this 
constant transmission of the content of our faith which connects us with what 
has gone before and with that which is to be. 
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Professor Moffatt’s book is based on the James W. Richards Lectures de- 
livered at the University of Virginia. The frequent allusions to literature 
other than ecclesiastical add a freshness and vitality of approach to the subject 
which are all teo rare in books of this nature. This is an exciting book (or 
should be so among Protestants!) for the passing on of that which is religiously 
valuable becomes increasingly thrilling as we come to realize our responsibility 
in the whole process. 

MeERrvIN M. DEEMs 


Dreams Come True, by Charles R. Brown. New York, Macmillan, 1944, pp. 
115. $1.50. ; 

A series of discourses on biblical passages, in Dean Brown’s smooth and 
delightful style. The title is suggested by Paul’s dream of the Macedonian. 
Among the other subjects treated are Jacob’s vision at Bethel, the parable of 
the Tares, the handwriting on the wall, and Hezekiah’s prayer. 


S. E. J. 


Hymns in the Lives of Men, by Robert Guy McCutchan. New York and Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945, pp. 208. $1.50. 


Except for a chapter on the Psalms, this survey of the place of hymns in the 
religions of mankind — and especially in Christianity — does not deal pri- 
marily with the Bible, and a full review would be out of place in this JoURNAL. 
In these lectures at Southwestern University, Dean McCutchan rightly con- 
cludes that Christian hymns have their roots in the Psalms, and were not 
influenced by the ‘pagan’ hymns of the Egyptians, Sumerians, Assyro- 
Babylonians, Aryans (for whom reference is made to the Rig-Veda but not 
to the Avesta), and Greeks. Aside from historical information, this excellent 
little book contains much practical advice, inspired by wisdom and. common 
sense, about raising the standards of hymnology in the Church of today. 


R. H. P. 
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